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"Two Beneficent Systems Combined. 





Nearly three hundred years ago, Lorenzo Tonti devised a plan 
by which LONG-LIVED PERSONS could become possessed of 
fortunes in advanced age by a very small outlay in early life. The 
system is known as TONTINES. 

About two hundred years ago, the clergy of England inaugu- 
rated a plan by which SHORT-LIVED PERSONS could leave to 
their heirs a competency for a small outlay each year during life. 
The system is known as LIFE INSURANCE. 

An ORDINARY TONTINE requires each member of a class 
to pay a small sum annually for a specified number of years, should 
he survive the period named, with an agreement to divide the en- 
tire amount paid by all, with the interest thereon, between the 
SURVIVORS who continue their payments till the end of the 
period. In this way, persons of superior vitality and persistence 


In 1871, the New York Life Insurance Company applied the 
Tontine principle to life insurance, and has combined in one con- 
tract the advantages of the two great systems. The life-insurance 
premium protects the policy-holder’s heirs in the event of early 
death, and at the same time, by a skilful application of the Tontine 
principle, provides a large sum for his own use on attaining a speci- 
fied age. 


The TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY of the New York 
Life, combining protection with profit, has been taken by thousands 
of the best business men in the country, and the results of policies 
now maturing show it to be the best policy ever written by any 


life company. It has become popular to a degree hitherto un- 


may enjoy fortunes in advanced life. 


An ORDINARY LIFE-INSURANCE POLICY requires the 
holder to pay a small sum annually during life, in order that his 
heirs may receive a large amount at his death. 
money value of life is perpetuated after death. 


TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT, TEN-YEAR 
TONTINE. 


Mr. Stephen C. Gray, of the firm of Barker, Dounce, 
Rose & Co., wholesale and retail hardware merchants, of 
Elmira, N. Y.,insured in 1871 under a twenty-year en- 
dowment policy, with ten-year Tontine period. The re- 
sult is: He gets $811 and his insurance for ten years, for 
the use of his premiums, the full sum paid by him being 
returned in cash, with $811 added. See his letter below: 


Emir, N. Y., December 26, 1881. 


George P. Haskell, Manager for State, New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


DEAR SIR :—I have this day made settlement through 
you with the New YorK LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY, on 
my policy, No. 85,646, which I trok ten years ago on the 
‘ten-year dividend plan.” I have paid on the ten thou- 
sand dollars a total of premiums amounting to $4,782.00, 
and receive as the result of Tontine profits the sum of 
$5,593.00 in cash, this being $811.00 more than I have 
paid, and the insurance has not cost me anything. This 
is to me so Satisfactory that you can write me for an- 
other $10,000 policy, and I will try Tontine again. 


Yours, truly, 
S. C. GRAY. 





In this way the 





ance premium. 





TEN-YEAR ENDOWMENT, TEN-YEAR 
TONTINE. 


Lewis Roberts Esq., 2 prominent flour merchant of 
New York, on settlement of his policy has favored the 
THE New York LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with the 
following acknowledgment : 


NEw York, December 5, 1881. 


In 1871, I took a policy in the NEw York Lire InN- 
SURANCE COMPANY for $10,000 on the ten-year en- 
dowment, ten-year dividend plan. I have this day (it 
being the completion of the endowment period,) made 
settlement on the above policy, having received the sum 
of fourteen thousand and ninety-two dollars and thirty- 
eight cents ($14,092.38), being the amount of policy and 
Tontine profits. ‘This is eminently satisfactory and ex- 
ceeds my expectations. The result is an actual invest- 
ment of the money paid at about five per cent. compound 
interest, and ten thousand dollars’ ($70,000,) insurance 
Sor ten years for nothing. 


LEWIS ROBERTS, 
3 Broad Street, 
New York City. 








known in the history of contracts providing for life insurance. To 
be endorsed, it is only necessary to have a clear understanding of 
how the two. distinct systems are combined, and how the advan- 
tages of both are secured by the payment of the regular life-insur- 


TEN-PAYMENT LIFE, TEN-YEAR TONTINE. 


«SUBSTANTIAL AND PROFITABLE 
INSURANCE.” 


Mr. Walter S. Jarboe, of No. 81 Wood Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the well-known contractor and mechanical 
engineer, endorses the New YorK LIFE INSURANCE 
ComPANY and its «* Tontine investment policy,” as follows : 


PitTsBuRGH, PA., January 11, 1882. 


Messrs. Ward & Seelaus, New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

DEAR Sirs:—My Tontine policy taken in your com- 
pany ten years ago having matured, from the options 
presented to me I have decided to take paid-up insur- 
ance for full amount of $5,000, and withdraw my accu- 
mulated surplus in cash of $759.34. 

Looking over the results of this investment, I find 
that having paid to your company in total $2,256 I am 
receiving now nearly thirty-four per cent. of my money, 
my paid-up policy costing me but $1,496.66, on which 
the annual dividends will represent about three per cent. 
interest on the principal actually invested. 

Having carried considerable insurance in different 
companies, I find on comparison ¢his policy to have 
yielded me the best returns of any. I consider it but 
just to the excellent management of your company to 
express my high appreciation of it, and would recom- 
mend it to all in want of substantial and profitable in- 
surance, and have myself taken another $5,000 policy. 


Very truly, yours, 
WALTER S. JARBOE. 


When TONTINE INSURANCE was first written, some twelve years ago, it was regarded in a certain sense as an experiment, 
there not being a disposition then as now to invest largely. The results have been, however, so much better than was anticipated that 
the Company is now writing risks of $50,000 and upwards upon the most prominent bankers, manufacturers and other business men 
of New York and Philadelphia, as well as of all the leading centres of the country. 

The TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT yields SIX PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST; the TEN-YEAR ENDOW- 
MENT has paid in every instance FIVE PER CENT. 


Full particulars, and additional letters showing results of matured policies, furnished on application to 


T. BRANTLY LANGTON, 


Special Agent for Puirapetpuia, S. E. Cor. 6rH anp Watnut STREETS. 


MORE & VANUXEM, 
General Agents. i 


OFFICE HOURS: From 12 To 2, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
DECISION of the United States District Court in Texas ad- 
ministers the coup de grace to the civil rights legislation of 1875, 
and brings into view the unsatisfactory character of the amendments to 
the Constitution adopted after the war. The court decides very 
properly that the Fourteenth Amendment does nothing to secure civil 
rights to the colored people, except to prohibit class legislation to their 
disadvantage. The United States acquired no. authority over the acts 
of individuals by that amendment. Colored people can be excluded 
from theatres and other places of amusement, or debarred from the 
privileges extended to other persons by the common carrier, without 
having any right to redress except through the courts of the State. And 
as no Southern State will do anything to secure them equality in these 
respects with white people they must step back into their old position 
as a socially inferior caste whose inferiority is publicly and legally 
marked. As the United States courts have decided already, the na- 
tional Government cannot come to their assistance, even against 
political conspiracies whose object is to deter them from discharging 
the duties imposed upon them by the Constitution itself. It certainly 
was not the intention of the American people at the close of the war to 
leave the emancipated slaves of the South in the position they now 
occupy, and had the amendments then proposed been such as to extend 
the national authority over all the matters involved in these decisions 
that could have been effected. But the Republican leaders of that day 
put too much confidence in the ballot as an instrument to secure 
equality. They should have known that political rights can be main- 
tained only by those who are ready to fight for them, and that there 
could be no fighting qualities in a people just liberated from chattel 
slavery. 

We are satisfied that the existing settlement of this question is not 
to be permanent. ‘hat it will not be reopened on the old line of sec- 
tional antipathy and party bitterness, we hope and believe. The 
American people are heartily sick of the ‘‘ bloody shirt’’ cry. But 
they are ready to reconsider at any time the guarantees for civil and 
political liberty and equality which are necessary for the civil and 
political equality of any class of Americans. Our present situation is 
the possession of a national Government sustained by a strong national 
feeling, omnipotent as regards all foreign relations, yet quite unable to 
secure fair play for its own people at home. It is not unlike the situa- 
tion under the feudal system in the Middle Ages, when the most pow- 
erful French kings and German emperors found petty barons and great 
lords standing between their authority and the common people, who 
demanded the exercise of that authority for their protection. The 
causes which made feudalism intolerable and impossible to Europe will 
work as potently, though more peacefully, to effect a recast of govern- 
mental arrangements in America. 





Tue law abolishing a number of the internal revenue duties has 
made necessary a reorganization of that bureau and a considerable re- 
duction of its working force. With plans for this readjustment the 
President and the Cabinet have been busy. We should have supposed, 
however, that the old staff of the Bureau would suffice or more than 
suffice for the new organization, without going past it to bring in new 
men. It has been a singularly well-managed branch of the Treasury’s 
work ; the officials who have made for it so good a record may be re- 
garded as having a prescriptive right to their places until they become 
too old for their duties. This, however, is not the opinion of Mr. 
WatTER Evans, the new head of the Bureau. He has been making 
removals of the most surprising sort, not among subordinates merely, 
but officials of high standirg and unimpeachable record, in whom the 
public has the utmost confidence. Mr. ELDRIDGE, the agent in Boston, 





Mr. DaNIELs, at Cincinnati, and two other Western agents, have been 
displaced. Mr. ELDRIDGE is succeeded by a Mr. Horton, formerly of 
Kentucky, whom General Raum dismissed from the service for reasons 
given, and which appear to the average mind very strong, indeed. 
There seems reason to believe that Kentucky Republicans, whatever 
their past record, are to be taken care of. A Mr. Ray, also formerly 
of Kentucky, has been restored to the service, from which he had been 
dismissed for neglect of duty. These proceedings constitute a bad 
opening for Mr. Evans as head of the Bureau. They range him beside 
the other heads of bureaux and departments in this Administration who 
have not learned the meaning of Civil Service Reform. While Mr. 
ARTHUR continues to take such men as Mr. Evans, Mr. Hatron and 
Mr. ELMER into the number of his executive staff, and to retain them 
there, he need not be surprised that he gets little credit for his sincerity 
in trying to punish such old offenders as General Brapy. 





THE success of General Croox’s expedition across the Mexican 
frontier has given the authorities at Washington a good number ot 
Apache captives to dispose of. Exactly what is best to do with them, 
is not easily settled. They cannot be treated exactly as so many white 
men might be, for their social notions oblige them to cling togetlter as 
a tribe and prevent their adoption into other tribes. They cannot, 
therefore, be scattered in little groups among the reservations. They 
would get no welcome,—no means of subsistence even. To give them 
a reservation to themselves would be an invitation to renewal of hos- 
tilities as soon as they had rallied their forces. The children can be 
taken by themselves and sent to school at Carlisle or elsewhere; the 
men and women are valuable as hostages for the recovery of the white 
child whose abduction was the beginning of the recent hostilities. But 
the other Apaches insist that detention is notenough. The people who 
put the Government and themselves to so much trouble should pay the 
penalty. It is to be hoped that we shall not take even the friendly 
Apaches into our councils in this matter. We have acted ton often on 
Indian maxims in our treatment of the Indians. Let us now try what 
may be effected by combining the firmness of the law and the mag- 
nanimity of the Gospel. Make them understand that they must comply 
with our just demand for peace on the Southwestern frontier, and sup- 
plement the understanding by assurances of good will and help towards 
their comfort and their civilization. 





THE prosecution of Mr. Brapy for taking a bribe, and of ex-Senator 
KELLocc for corrupt practices in connection with the Star Route busi- 
ness, follows close upon the acquittal of the persons charged with con- 
spiracy. In both cases a speedy decision may be expected, as the 
charge is simple, the evidence accessible, anti no conspiracy has to be 
proved. But the country has no great reason to expect a verdict in 
accordance with the facts. If the venue could be changed to Rich- 
mond or to Philadelphia, it might be different. Washington seems to 
be pretty solidly arrayed on the side of the accused. The wonder now 
is that so many of the first jury voted for conviction. 

The Democratic press are exceedingly jubilant over the result, as 
showing that the Republican party cannot or will not punish its own 
rascals. They would add greatly to our knowledge of American his- 
tory, if they would tell us when the Democrats made as honest an effort 
to punish theirs. The record of the Post-Office Department in Presi- 
dent Jackson’s Administration might be worth republication before the 
next Presidential election. 

Mr. J. W. Dorsey announces his purpose to prosecute the news- 
papers for their abuse of his character during these prosecutions. He 
may spare himself the trouble. He has no grievance against the Wash- 
ington newspapers, and as the PoLaND Law has been repealed he cannot 
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prosecute in Washington any newspaper that is published elsewhere. 
As a matter of course, Zhe Zimes of New York is the especial object of 
his enmity. It has deserved well of the Republic. 


Two series of great failures of lard and wheat speculators have 
set the public to discussing the morality and legality of the kind of 
trade that centres in Chicago. Three hundred years ago, these specu- 
lators would have been sent to prison as forestallers of the market. 
Thirty years ago, it would have been said that it was nobody’s business, 
as they had aright to do what they willed with their own. Just at 
present, public opinion vibrates between the two positions. It has not 
got back to the theory which prevailed under the Tupors, but it is 
getting away from the theory fostered by Mr. CoppEN and Mr. Bricut. 
One reason is that in thirty years’ time the mischief which may be done 
by speculators has increased rapidly, and has come to affect the com- 
monest necessities of the common people. What forces the price of 
bread and meat beyond the sum which the workman can afford, and 
which represents a fair exchange of his labor for the labor expended in 
producing food, must draw with it consequences and responsibilities 
which did not attach to ‘‘corners’’ in railroad stocks or iron rails. 
The laboring classes, whose numbers, organization and access to power 
make them politically more formidable with every decade, are not so 
wedded to the “let alone’’ doctrine as to acquiesce in arrangements 
which are a form of gambling, and which tend to enrich the few at the 
expense of the many, without the former giving or the latter receiving 
any equivalent. And those who regard free civil society as infinitely 
better than socialism must see to it that society be not made an instru- 
ment of robbery and oppression for the majority. Socialism, after all 
is said, is but an overturning criticism upon a society turned upside 
down. 


In November last, when the Stalwart leaders in several other States 
were mourning their defeat at the polls, Mr. CHANDLER publicly con- 
gratulated himself that New Hampshire had escaped the infection of In- 
dependency in politics. It is time now for Mr. FotcEer, Mr. CAMERON, 
and some others, to convey to him their condolence that his political 
quarantine has been broken, and that the Republican party in New 
Hampshire has got the disease very badly, indeed. But in truth the 
struggle of the Independents with the ‘‘ machine’’ in New Hampshire 
has been going on more or less openly for years. The nomination and 
election of Mr. BALL as Governor last November was a victory for the 
latter, just as the nomination and election of his predecessor had been 
a victory of the Independent element. Now at last, the time having 
come to show their strength, the Independents have refused to attend 
the caucus, and have left Mr. Ro Ltins short by forty votes of the num- 
ber needed for his re-election. The whole method of procedure is so 
like to that initiated in Pennsylvania for the defeat of Mr. OLIvER, that 
we might suppose the Independents at Dover had copied those at Har- 
risburg. But in each case the way taken was the most natural and 
simple road out of a difficulty. Nor have the Stalwarts made any new 
discoveries in political methods. They proceed just as at Harrisburg. 
The Independent member is warned of what his constituents will do 
with him. A canvass of the State is threatened, to bring out the popu- 
lar disgust for bolting Republicans. But the great body of voters show 
more than acquiescence in the resistance to ‘‘machine’’ dictation. 
New Hampshire is entering upon the experiences to whose close we are 
coming in Pennsylvania. 


It does not appear certain that any real progress has been made in 
the reformation of the Republican system of New York City. A new 
plan of organization is proposed, and has been accepted by the party 
committees ; but the enrolment of voters under it is to be made, not 
before the election of the present year, as was proposed, but afterward. 
This appears to be a sort of ‘reform next year’’ that used to be fa- 
miliar in Pennsylvania. 


THE Pennsylvania Legislature met on Tuesday in special session to 
grapple with the several apportionment bills. Thus far, nothing indi- 
cates much likelihood that an agreement can be reached as to the Con- 
gressional or Legislative districts. 





WE are not surprised that the second trial of Mr. JoHN DEvoy of Zhe 
Irish Nation resulted in his conviction of criminal libel against Mr. 
Aucustus BELMONT, nor that the Court sentenced him to sixty days’ 
imprisonment, in spite of the jury’s recommendation to clemency, in 
which the prosecution joined. We have nothing but kindly feelings 
toward Mr. Devoy, but we must say that he acted very badly through- 
out the whole business. There was not the slightest ground for his 
charge that the BELMonT firm had cheated the Fenian Brotherhood out 
of its funds; and the charge was particularly ungracious in view of the 
service which that firm has rendered to the Irish National cause. Mr. 
BELMonr tried every means to get Mr. Devoy to retract the charge be- 
fore proceeding to legal measures, but without effect. He showed no 
vindictiveness in pressing his case, but only a desire to vindicate him- 
self against an attack which impeached the honor of his own firm and 
which might stand in the way of his son’s political advancement. 
The judge was right in inflicting a penalty so severe; for it was not 
with him a question of the personal feelings or relations of Mr. BELMONT 
to Mr. Devoy, but of the legal protection of every citizen against 
slander. And Governor CLEVELAND should take the same principle 
into consideration in deciding whether or not to yield to the pressure 
now brought to bear in favor of a pardon. 

We say all this with regret, for we have so many points of agree- 
ment with Mr. Devoy, and so much regard for him, that we should 
much prefer to have taken up the cudgels in his defence. But in truth 
the Irish press on both sides of the Atlantic has become abusive to an 
extent which is helping to demoralize its readers, and it is not to be re- 
gretted that the example has been made of Zhe Watton, which is one 
of the best of these papers. Some of the others now may ask: ‘If 
these things be done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ?”’ 


THE people of Dakota are moving towards organization as a State, 
but with a view to the erection of the northern half of the country into 
a separate Territory at the same time. What the next Congress may do 
with them, remains to be seen. If it could make Nevada a Territory 
and Dakota a State at the same time, it would confer a double benefit 
on the country. But of course the majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not be disposed to erect a new State whose three votes 
would be certainly Republican in 1884. 

While we do not believe in small States, and think that Vermont 
and New Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode Island, Delaware and 
Maryland, would do far better if united into three Commonwealths, we 
think it surprising that no provisions have been made, in the admission 
of States beyond the Mississippi, for their subsequent division into 
Commonwealths of manageable size. New York is a good size for a 
State ; indeed, its division into two would be a national gain. But 
Kansas has (or had,) a Congressional district which was larger than the 
State of New York. A century hence, Kansas, or Nebraska, or Minne- 
sota, may have a population greater than that of all our Middle States. 
The Union will cease to be a confederation of co-ordinate Common- 
wealths ; inordinate and subordinate will be the two classes, according 
to size, wealth and importance. 


TueE California newspapers feel something of what the old French 
cynic called oir enjoyment of the misfortunes of our best friend, in 
seeing that the Chinese are becoming a cause of trouble, even in our 
Eastern cities. There was no reason to suppose that they would not 
prove so. These immigrants are people of the lowest class in China, 
without intellectual resources of any kind, and therefore driven to seek 
escape from the monotony of life in gambling and in opium. They 
come to this country without wives, and are likely to behave much as 
white men of a low sort do in similar circumstances. The white 
miners in Alaska, who bought Indian girls from their fathers until the 
Presbyterian missionaries stopped the practice, furnish a parallel. But 
in the East we mean to deal with the offences of the Chinese legally and 
as they arise, not by wholesale proscription or by rowdyism. We mean 
to protect them in their legal rights, and to punish their offences against 
the law; not to attack innocent and guilty alike, or to let loose the 
lawlessness of fellows of the baser sort upon them. The cities of the 
Pacific Coast cannot be said to have made any honest and sufficient 
effort to manage their Chinese population. They complained to the 
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country that the Chinese herded together in dense swarms, when it was 
their business to put a stop to the swarming. They said no man who 
lived decently could compete with Chinese labor, when it was their duty 
to make the Chinese live decently. Their descriptions of their Chinese 
quarters were indictments of their whole municipal system and of them- 
selves. Their cry for Chinese exclusion was a terrible confession of the 
political and moral incompetence of the white people of the Pacific 
Coast. We may fail to do better in our Eastern cities. If we do, let 
us put the blame where it belongs,—on our own shoulders. 





THE accident at Sunderland, in the North of England, which cost 
over two hundred children their lives, may be said to surpass in its 
horror any other great calamity of recent times. The scenes of suffering 
and death, and of the sorrow of afflicted parents and relatives, must 
have been heart-rending. But such calamities will continue until they 
are stopped by enforcing very simple precautions. The first is to refuse 
to permit the assembly of great masses of children who have not been 
trained in the fire-escape drill practised in the best public schools. The 
second is to compel the proprietors of great halls to provide ample and 
safe means of exit, and to punish as manslaughter the loss of life which 
occurs by any neglect to keep these in use. In this case, the whole 
mischief was caused by crowding the galleries of the hall with children 
by special rates for admission, and by having only a small part of the 
door of exit opened when the audience was dismissed. The rest had 
been kept closed when the children were coming in, for convenience of 
collecting their tickets. When they began to come out, nobody saw to 
its being opened, and the children were smothered in scores under each 
other’s weight as they were jammed against it by the crowd from 
behind. 

In this matter every great city of the world is remiss in its duty, our 
own being no exception. The change made of late in the seating of 
our theatres and some of our concert-rooms, just because it enables the 
managers to crowd a larger number of people into a small space, is pre- 
paring for us some great horror like that at Sunderland. Our audience- 
rooms now are so packed with a mass of human beings that a very slight 
alarm would do the mischief. It would awaken the wolf in human 
nature, which every peril evokes as it did at the Brooklyn bridge, and 
would produce a crush for whose relief the amplest means of egress 
would be insufficient. No place of public entertainment should be 
allowed to pack people more closely than is done in our grand Academy 
of Music,—the finest, handsomest and safest audience-room in America, 
and perhaps in the world. 


It was remarked recently that of the ‘five points’’ of the Chartist 
party in England several had become the law of the land. Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN of Birmingham, the most radical member of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
Government, appears ready to insist on the adoption of all the rest. 
He proposes to introduce the payment of members of Parliament, the 
establishment of universal or manhood suffrage, and the division of the 
country into electoral districts of equal area. If this were carried, 
nothing would remain of the points asked by the Chartists, except the 
limitation of the sessions of Parliament to one or three years. Three 
years was the limit until 1715; seven years (practically six,) has been 
the maximum limit since the accession of the House of HANovER. 
The payment of members of Parliament is a measure which cannot be 
delayed much longer, if for no other reason, because the Govern- 
ment cannot afford to have the members paid by the Mr. PaRNELLS 
who get a place at the head of a Parliamentary group and hold the 
purse-strings of their party. When members are paid and the unavoid- 
able expenses of an election are borne by the Government, as in 
America, the working classes will be able to secure a representation in 
Parliament, from which they now are excluded by the expense. This 
also would be a return to old usage. From the first, members of the 
House of Commons had a right to ask for compensation for their ser- 
vices; and in the reign of Henry VIII. the right was recognized dis- 
tinctly and regulated by statute. 





In his speeches at the Birmingham celebration, Mr. JoHN BRIGHT 
seems to have been singularly unfortunate. On such an occasion one 
might have expected him to speak from an elevation from which only 
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great moral issues were visible. But he seems to have been as narrow 
in his range of vision as though he were on the hustings in a general 
election. The Tories naturally took offence at his statement that they 
were in alliance with the Irish Home Rulers for purposes of obstruction. 
But Sir Starrorp NorTHCOTE made a mistake in insisting that this 
statement was a breach of the privileges of Parliament. It was a breach 
of good manners, but not of privilege, unless Mr. LowrHeErR, Lord Ran- 
DOLPH CHURCHILL, and other young Tories, are guilty of breach of 
privilege every time they open their mouths in public to speak of Mr. 
GLADSTONE. The Premier, therefore, was as right in refusing to enter- 
tain the accusation as he was wrong in allowing Mr. McCoan to ven- 
tilate his grievances against Mr. O’Ketty under the same pretence a 
few weeks before. 





THERE is a considerable class of Irish Nationalists who have an in- 
stinctive preference for the rule of the Tory party to that of the Lib- 
erals, although they have not much to show in justification of the pre- 
ference. They may have something, if Lord GkorcE HaMILTON should 
succeed in enlisting the party in support of his solution of the Irish 
difficulty. He proposes simply that every Irish tenant who pays a fair 
rent for fifty years shall be given the fee-simple of his land. This 
means that the Government shall buy up the land at present market 
rates, and shall recoup itself, principal and interest, by collecting the 
rent for half a century. The objections to the plan are many. The 
first is that land is falling in value under American and Indian compe- 
tition for the food-market, and what is now a fair rent, and sufficient to 
recoup the Government if collected for fifty years, may be a grossly ex- 
cessive rent ten years hence. The second is that for the same reason 
the Irish tenant does not wish to buy his land. He prefers the perpe- 
tuity in tenure with a periodical readjustment of rent, which the Land 
Law secures him, to ownership on a falling market. The third is that 
no solution of the Irish land question is more than a fragment of the 
solution of the Irish question, which is to secure remunerative and pro- 
ductive employment to the whole people. 





Why are the Russian Nihilists so quiescent? STEPNIAK, the author 
of the famous book about them, says it is because they see their way to 
a better line of action than simple terrorism through assassination. 
They have roused the more intelligent Russians to a sense of the neces- 
sity for a change in the methods of the Government. They look to 
this class for a revolution, sooner or later, which will effect all or the 
greater part of the reforms demanded. In the provinces of Russia, there 
are provincial assemblies, called ‘‘zemstvos,’’ which the Government 
consults upon great questions. In 1878, five of the most important of 
these, in response to an appeal for help to put down Nihilism, asked the 
calling of a national representative assembly. More recently, the at- 
tempt was made to meet this demand by calling an ‘‘assembly of 
notables,’’ chosen by the Government from the membership of the 
‘‘zemstvos.’’ Its conclusions had to be transmitted to the provincial 
assemblies for approval. They have been sending in their answers, and 
not five, but nearly the whole number, ask that a national representa- 
tive assembly be convoked. It is on this line, STEPNIAK thinks, the 
Nihilists begin to see sunrise. 

The Mayor of Moscow gave expression to this new feeling in a 
speech made at a banquet given to the mayors of one hundred and fifty 
towns during the coronation ceremonies. He said: 

“There is no harmony whatever in the Administration. Unity is simply non- 
existent. When PETER called Russia a ruined temple, he added that an architect was 
needed who should gather together and replace the scattered stones, and build up with 
them an edifice, under the roof of which the welfare of the people might be fostered 
and protected. At that time, perhaps, such an architect was indeed wanted. Russia 
was then unemancipated and enslaved; but now that Russia is free the actors have 
changed their parts. Power is no longer where it was. Power now belongs to us, the 
representatives of the people. Without us the State can make nothing out of our ad- 
ministrative institutions. The initiative advice and guidance in the matter ought to 
come from us, as the representatives of the people.” 





WE have two versions of the war in Madagascar and of the capture 
of Tamatave. In French bulletins this capture is recorded as an 
achievement worthy of Paladins and fit for honorable record in the 
annals of French warfare. In the native accounts it is the bombardment 
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of a defenceless and almost evacuated sea-port, where but four 
worn-out guns responded for a time to the cannonade of the French 
navy. It is alleged that a large body of Europeans and natives were 
kept needlessly under fire, in order that there might be something in 
the despatches to fire the national enthusiasm in Paris. Neither the 
French nor the Malagasy have a very high repute in the matter of truth- 
telling, and in the absence of accounts from the Europeans on the 
spot we have nothing left us but a suspension of judgment. 

England has offered to mediate between Madagascar and France ; 
but there is no likelihood that the offer will be accepted. Just at 
present, France is in one of her periodical fits of irritation and distrust 
as regards her neighbors across the Channel, both this war and the im- 
pending struggle with China having proved productive of misunder- 


standings. 
[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,’ page 173.) 








THE STAR ROUTE VERDICT. 

t eee news of the verdict in the Star Route cases came upon the 

country as a shock and a surprise. It was thought far from im- 
possible that there might be a second failure of justice through the dis- 
agreement of the jury. But that any twelve men of a sound mind 
should unite in acquitting every one of the accused, was not thought 
possible. The country has been given something to reflect upon, and 
is in no very cheerful mood in its reflections. 

It cannot be ignored that Mr. ARTHUR’s Administration has been 
on trial and has suffered by this verdict. We are satisfied that the 
President, his immediate associates, and the counsel employed in the 
case, have been honest in their efforts to bring Mr. Brapy and his 
associates to justice, and that they have shared in the disappointment 
felt by the public. But that ‘‘many-headed monster,’’ the public, 
judges broadly by results in such cases. It has NAPOLEON’s disbelief in 
unfortunate people. It looked to see these defendants punished condignly 
for their share in the robbery of the Government ; i. knows that the pub- 
lic time and money have been spent freely in conducting the prosecution ; 
and it sees them go forth free of every penalty, except the disgrace of ex- 
posure and the enormous costs of the defence. It has not time to weigh 
the minor considerations, but it leaps swiftly to the conclusion that the 
people who are responsible for this failure must be the people in power. 
In one sense, this is quite unfair. So far as the direct and immediate 
influence of the Administration could be enlisted in this case, it was em- 
ployed in the direction of righteous severity to these conspirators. To 
leave no opening for a charge of party complicity, two eminent Demo- 
cratic lawyers were enlisted in the prosecution and were given places of 
prominence and authority in its management. When they complained 
that certain officials stood in their way, removals were made to obviate 
this. They and their associates have pursued the case with an earnest- 
ness and a vigor which have been ample pledges of their sincerity. Mr. 
ARTHUR and Mr. BREwsTeER might point to the record and ask what 
they could have done that they have not done. 

In another sense, however, the Administration is responsible for 
this failure and bears its blame justly. The one thing it. has not done 
is to satisfy the Washington public that it was in earnest. The capital 
is a peculiar place. It has its own tests and standards of judgment. 
It has the habit of looking behind the acts of men in public life to their 
wishes and their motives. It knows that many things have to be done 
which are distasteful to those who do them, and that no favor will be 
secured by zealous help toward the doing. It believes this of Mr. 
ARTHUR in the Star Route cases. It has been helped to this belief by 
the constant and bold declarations to this effect with which Stalwart 
Republican newspapers have made the air resonant. It pats itself on 
the back for its own cleverness, and says that Mr. ARTHUR keeps up 
appearances admirably. 

Washington is unjust to Mr. ARTHUR ; but has he given it no war- 
rant for this unworthy estimate? From the beginning of his Adminis- 
tration, it has seen him take into his counsels only those who rank 
party allegiance on a level with moral principle. It has seen his Ad- 
ministration co-operating with such men as Mr. MAHONE, on the maxim, 
‘‘ Anything to beat the Democrats.’’ It has seen the President staying 
his hand after making a few of the removals asked by the counsel for 
the Government, seemingly in the fear that nobody could foresee where 
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removals would end, if all who sympathize with Mr. Brapy were dis- 
missed. It has seen a corrupt mail-contract awarded to one defendant 
in this very case, and the security for that contract which was offered 
by another defendant accepted. It knows that Stalwart Republicanism 
is not necessarily dishonesty ; but it knows also that the Stalwart, as a 
rule, does not relish prosecutions and exposures which involve prominent 
members of the party. And it concludes that whoever would stand 
well with this Administration had better not be too zealous against Mr. 
Brapy and his associates. 

But Washington has been on its trial as well as the Administration. 
The verdict cannot be regarded apart from the community in which it 
was pronounced ; the yell of applause which followed its announcement 
shows that. There is no other city on the continent in which such a 
demonstration of feeling could have taken place ; there probably is no 
point in the country in which the escape of these conspirators causes so 
little regret. Nowhere else would a popular impression as to the wishes 
of the authorities go so far in modifying the results of a great trial; no- 
where else—unless in Uniontown, Pa.,—-is it so hard to secure a panel 
which is not honeycombed with the dry-rot of low politics. 

Washington unfortunately is a city of carpet-baggers. Its people 
for the most part have no local roots of any sort. They are there for 
an office, and when they get a better one than in Washington they 
leave it as a matter of course. There are no local industries, no local 
commerce, except the business of supplying the immediate wants of 
the great political army. There is no distinct intellectual life, outside 
of politics and the cloistered sciences of the museums. The only class 
that has any association with the past of the city is the old Democratic 
aristocracy, which holds itself utterly apart from the rest of Washington 
society. A population thus constituted has not the common helps and 
stays for public virtue upon which we all are more or less dependent. 
A right public opinion hardly can be generated under such conditions. 
It at any rate is impossible so long as the public service is a huge 
scramble for office, as it has been for half a century past. The element 
of sober quiet and of reflective thoughtfulness, the constant reference to 
a standard higher than political success, certainly are not favored or 
fostered by such circumstances. The human nature of the people who 
have become the victims of this system is just ourown. We should 
have done no better under the same circumstances. We have no right 
to look down upon the Washingtonians ; but we must recognize the 
fact that the abuses of our political system have made our capital a 
Nazareth out of which will come no good thing until the system has 
been reformed radically. 

Lastly, the jury system has beenon its trial. A movement has been 
growing for years past which looks to the abolition of the jury. The 
result of this trial will give it increased strength. The appeal to the 
judge as the arbiter as regards both law and fact will be urged as wiser 
than this reference to twelve men who so often have neither the pa- 
tience, the intelligence nor the probity required for finding a proper 
verdict. We call for adivision of the question. The jury system, with 
some better guarantee as to the preparation of proper jury-lists, is indis- 
pensable in criminal cases. In those cases the questions involved are 
simpler, the human interest is more direct, the likelihood of improper 
motives influencing a jury is extremely small. And even in civil cases 
the advantage of referring the questions of fact to an authority different 
from the judge is obvious. But in civil cases expert professional jurors 
should be substituted for the inexpert irregulars who now are em- 
ployed. In nearly every community there is a a body of young lawyers 
who have time on their hands and would not object to an arrangement 
which would bring their legal acumen to bear upon important cases. 
Three such would make a good jury, and the pay now divided among 
the twelve would remunerate them amply. It might be that a part of 
the younger members of the profession would devote themselves to this 
work, with the prospect of rising through masterships, reporterships, 
and the like, to seats on the bench, and that in the long run our bench 
might be filled with men who, like Judge Gray of the United States 
Supreme Court, never pleaded a case in their lives. 


The necessity for some such arrangement has been present to our 
mind ever since we heard an intelligent juryman describe his adven- 
tures with ‘‘the eleven most obstinate men he had ever met.’’ The 
judge’s charge had left the jury no‘option but to find for the respondents. 
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His last words had been, that, if they found that an act had been 
done on such a date, then they must find that the appellants had ruined 
their own case by their haste. But exactly eleven jurymen, under the 
clever manipulation of a clap-trap lawyer, were ready to find a verdict 
in defiance of the judge’s charge. When the twelfth man, who hap- 
pened to be foreman, proposed to reason about the matter, they 
refused. They had made up their minds, some of them said, before 
they had heard any side of the case but that of the appellants, and they 
were not going to be argued out of it. They told stories, sang songs, 
ate and slept, the greater part of a day and the whole of a night; and 
finding that he would not give in they came into court and asked to be 
discharged on account of disagreement. The case had taken an im- 
portant court exactly a calendar month to hear the evidence and the 
argument, and that month was wasted simply. It has not been de- 
cided yet. 








AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON FRANCE. 
CONTRIBUTION to the department of ‘‘ Open Letters’’ in the 
Century Magazine for July discusses the influence of the institutions 
of the United States upon those of Europe, and especially the influence 
exerted upon France by our War of Independence and by our mainte- 
nance of the Union. The point is fairly made in the article that there 
was not in Europe a confirmed favorable opinion of the United States 
until the events of 1865 convinced every observant man that its cohe- 
sive strength was great and its probable tenacity of national life above 
the average. The writer therefore urges the need (especially with refer- 
ence to a work recently published by Mr. RosENTHAL,) of considering 
the political history of France subsequent to the date of LEE’s surrender 
at Appomattox, in order to see the reflection of American principles of 
government in that country, and insists that there will be found in this 
study a far more convincing result than would be observed by the con- 
sideration of French events from 1789 forward through the successive 
stages of the Revolution, the first Napoleonic rule, the Bourbon return, 
the ‘‘ Citizen King’’-dom, the ‘* Coup @ Etat,” and the second episode 
of imperialism, each of which more or less dampened and discouraged 
every presumption that the establishment of the republic in the United 
States had favorably affected the political situation of the people of 
France. 

The fact of greatest importance thus indicated by the writer in Zhe 
Century is that which is most obvious and which will be least disputed, 
—that the maintenance of the American Union in 1861-5 produced a 
deeper impression upon Europe than all the previous history we had. 
made, and that it swept away from the opponents of popular govern- 
ment their plea that the stability of our fabric was still unproved. The 
willing sacrifices made to preserve the national life, and the tenderness 
with which the wounds of the war were bound up after it closed by the 
people of both sections, forced the conviction home to every European 
statesman that the American people were profoundly attached to their 
form of government, and that the day must be far distant when they 
would consent to its destruction or fail to give it adequate support. 

But this case is stronger as to other European countries than it is 
with reference to France. A great part of the sources of the French 
Revolution are to be found in the events upon American soil between 
1775 and 1787. The rise of revolutionary thought and purpose in the 
speculative circles of France was fed by the enthusiasm that LAFAYETTE 
and his comrades brought back from Valley Forge and Yorktown ; and 
without these it is doubtful whether it would have risen at all to the 
point of overflow. The testimony they presented went to sustain the 
philosophers’ doctrines of equality in rights; it bore upon the situation 
of the time practically as the writing and speaking of VoLTairE and 
RoussEau bore upon it theoretically. It will always be needful, in any 
thorough view of the upturning of French affairs in 1789, to give a 
large place to the influences that moved eastward across the Atlantic. 
It is to be said beyond question that a greater power was exerted from 
the same quarter, three-quarters of a century later; but it is only 
because this latter was so enormous that the other seems to be of less 
than vital importance. 

And if it had seemed to the observer that the succession of French 
events after the day when the Revolution rose to its excesses discredited 


the American influences, and made them appear malign, rather than’ 





beneficent, it must be the privilege of one who looks deeper than the 
surface to see the contrary. History may move in long curves, but it 
approaches none the less surely the true point. The course of affairs 
in France from the day of RoBESPIERRE to that of BAZAINE was an 
episode, and the tendency to return to the line which had been in- 
dicated in 1789 was always powerful. There was a force under and 
behind which pressed toward the establishment of popular institutions, 
and in the worth of those which have now endured for twelve years, 
compared with that of the experimental and crude attempts a century 
ago, may be seen the undeniable evidences of progress. The case has 
a strong resemblance to the episodes of English history between the day 
of HampDEN and that of Witt1AM the Third. One who saw Whitehall 
in the era of the Restoration might have asked with pardonable cynic- 
ism whether after all the sacrifices of the people this was the result, and 
whether it could have been a good influence that flowed from the re- 
volution of 1640, when its outcome was apparently nothing but the 
corrupt Court and servile Parliament of CHARLEs II. In the long run, 
however, the course of events answered this cynical questioning and 
silenced the pessimist’s lament. It proved in 1688 that HAMPDEN and 
Pym had not planted, nor CROMWELL watered, in vain. The return of 
the SruarTs, apparently a definite reaction permanently oversetting 
what the popular movement had set up, was but an episode, temporary, 
spasmodic, and in the long sweep of events unimportant. For a time, 
it was on the surface ; but the time was not long. The true movement 
of the English people was over that course which lay between the refusal 
to pay ship-money and the resolve to drive out the last of the STUART 
kings. The same major power was shown at each point, and in the 
interval it never ceased to be, though at times it might fail to adequately 
prove its majority. To read the chapters of English history with the 
idea that the Revolution was an ebb-tide comparable to the flood of the 
Commonwealth, is to read it carelessly or blindly. 

How long the present Republic of France is to endure, it would be 
rash to say. But that it is stronger and steadier than that of 1792,— 
better qualified and more worthy to endure,—cannot be reasonably 
called in question. It is therefore not only a proof of the progressive 
and increasing force of popular rights, but evidence also that the move- 
ments of the civilized world are steadily in one direction. That which 
breaks the current or dams the stream, does not really change the 
course of the one or arrest the flow of the other. 
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THE NEXT NATIONAL ISSUE. 
E do not need to say in THE AMERICAN that we think the ques- 
tions of finance and taxation will furnish the next great national 
issue. The maintenance of the protective system in the schedule ot 
duties on imports, with the plan of relieving local taxation by distribu- 
tion to the States of the surplus national revenues, constitute a line of 
policy which we believe will have the emphatic endorsement of the 
people. The subject has had its discussion, as fully as our space has 
permitted, in these pages, and several of the articles treating of it have 
now been gathered into a pamphlet, for further circulation and for the 
convenience of connected reading. To this pamphlet the following 
letter is prefixed : 
« PHILADELPHIA, June 18, 1883. 
“ Hon. Charles $. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury, U. S. 

‘‘My Dear Sir :—The Honorable John Bright, in the course of his recent address 
at Birmingham, has sharply challenged the fiscal policy of this country, and has 
especially expressed his satisfaction at the prospect that the present surplus of our 
national revenue must be ‘ fatal to the high protection party.’ As Mr. Bright looks at 
the subject from the standpoint of one who, however friendly to the United States, is 
first of all an English manufacturer, he gladly sees that with the present excess of our 
income the hope may be entertained that the duties on imports will be lowered to the 
point of practical Free Trade. 

“Upon a subject so vitally important to American interests, I venture to think the 
contribution of discussion following this note is of great value, and I therefore beg 
leave to call it to your attention. It is the substance of a series of articles in THE 
AMERICAN, newspaper, by Professor RoBERT ELLis THompPson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, whom I regard as Mr. HeNny C. CAREY’s successor in the Nationalist 
school of economists. I have asked him to put his articles into their present shape, in 
the belief that they might thus better serve their purpose than in the detached form in 
which they had appeared. 

“To no aspect of American affairs, in my judgment, does so much importance now 
attach itself as to this of reconstructing the tax system of the country, reforming its old 
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abuses and absurdities, relieving the local tax burdens of the people, and preserving in- 
tact, by a harmonious method of adequate import duties, the protection of American 
labor. So great an opportunity for beneficent legislation has seldom, if ever, been of- 
fered us, and the papers of Professor THOMPSON, showing that our national revenues are 
in excess simply from our peculiar adjustment of governmental functions, seem to me 
worthy of the closest attention. 

“In closing this note, let me say with the utmost distinctness that my first thought 
in approving the measures discussed by Professor THOMPSON is the maintenance of the 
American system of Protection. Valuable as the other results must be, this is the first 
and greatest. Believe me, sir, Yours, very respectfully, 

“ WHARTON BARKER.” 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE export returns of the United States for the month of May show 

a great increase over May of last year in the item of corn, illus- 

trating the difference between the surplus of a good crop year like 1882 

and of a poor one like 1881. A year ago, we sent abroad only about 

a million dollars’ worth of corn during May ($1,044,077), while this 
May the export was more than four millions ($4,186,557). 


THE arrivals of immigrants during May numbered 99,601, against 
141,035 during May of last year. The stream of new-comers is not 
so deep and wide as it was. For the eleven months ending with May, 
however, the decrease is not great, compared with the corresponding 
eleven months a year ago. The arrivals then numbered 685,536 and 
now reach 517,290. Of the 99,601 in this May, Germany as usual sent 
by far the largest contribution,—29,787 ; but England and Wales sent 
13,443, Ireland 15,169, Italy 7,276, and Switzerland 2,080. Ireland’s 
former leading position has been completely lost; her emigrants are 
now less than one in six of our arrivals. 


A RECENT very shocking accident, where a railway engineer was 
thrown under an engine by an accident in such a manner that extrica- 
tion was impossible, and who lay in the agonies of suffering,—his lower 
limbs roasting, while his upper part lay exposed,—revives some old 
queries as to the duty of a bystander whom the sufferer should beg to 
‘*put him out of his misery.’’ The famous AMBROISE Paré, the six- 
teenth century surgical genius who did so much towards abolishing the 
preposterous methods of practice he found prevailing, writes, when 
relating campaign experiences: ‘‘I entered a stable, thinking to lodge 
my own and my friend’s horse, where I found three soldiers leaning 
against the wall, their faces wholly disfigured and their clothes burred 
with gunpowder. While I gazed at them with pity, there happened to 
come along an old soldier who asked me if it were possible to cure 
them. I told him: ‘No.’ He presently approached them and gently 
cut their throats. I told him he was a wicked man. He replied that 
he prayed to Gop that whensoever he should be in such a case he might 
find someone who would do as much for him, that he might not miser- 
ably languish.’’ Again, in ‘‘ Passages of an Eventful Life,’’ by a private 
soldier, we read: ‘A poor fellow of the 88th, who had been severely 
wounded and seemed to suffer excruciating agony, begged of those who 
passed him to put him out of torture. Although from the nature of 
his wound there was no possibility of his surviving, yet none felt in- 
clined to comply with his request, until a German of the 16th, after 
hesitating a few moments, raised his rifle, and putting the muzzle of it 
to the sufferer’s head fired the contents through it. Whether this deed 
deserved praise or blame, I leave others to determine.”’ 


THE specie movement continues remarkably light. The imports at 
New York last week were but $49,142, and the exports $108,870. Since 
the first of the year, the imports there have been $6,808,798, and the 
exports $6,665,204, making the account at that port almost precisely 
balanced. It is evident that the present sales of this country to Europe 
are just about sufficient to pay for its purchases and keep square the 
several other accounts,—payment of interest on borrowed money, 
principal of new loans, and travelling expenses of Americans visiting 
Europe. 


In St. Louis, the agitation of the subject of school discipline has re- 
sulted in the decision that after September rst there shall be no cor- 
poreal punishment administered in the public schools of that city. 


THE local executive committee in charge of the arrangements in 
Cincinnati for the reunion of the Society of the Army of the Cumber- 
land in October next, has issued a circular inviting the officers and men 
who saw service in that army to become members of the Society. The 
corresponding secretary, General Henry M. Cist, Cincinnati, will give 
information and send blank applications to those who are so inclined. 
The Army of the Cumberland included regiments from fourteen dif- 
ferent States, and at the opening of the Atlanta campaign in 1864 had 
171,450 Officers and enlisted men. 





MARRIED WOMEN AS MERCHANTS. 


N view of the recent veto by Governor Pattison of the bill to give 
married people living apart under an agreement the right to use 
and dispose of their property as if single, it may prove of interest to 
call attention to the strange position in which the legislation of Penn- 
sylvania has placed married women generally, but more particularly in 
reference to their liability for debts contracted on the credit of their 
separate estates while engaged in business as merchants. 


Under the first construction put by the Supreme Court on the Mar- 
ried Women’s Act of 1848, that act was held to give a married woman 
the same power over every species of property owned by her as if she 
was single; in other words, the same power over it as an unmarried 
man had over his property. This was decided in Cumming’s appeal 
(1 Jones’s Reports, 274), and was followed in several subsequent cases. 
But the Supreme Court, after numbers of titles had vested under the 
above decision, completely over-ruled it, and held that though the act 
said that all property acquired by a married woman in her separate right 
should ‘‘ be owned, used and enjoyed by such married woman as her 
separate property,’’ yet this did not confer upon her any power or ca- 
pacity which she did not possess before, except that of making a will, 
and of binding her estate by a contract for necessaries, and its repair 
orimprovement. She was under the act to be liable for debts contracted 
by her before marriage. (See Moore vs. Cornell, 18 P. F. S., 320.) 

This, it may be noted, was as startling an instance of judicial im- 
pairment of the obligation of contracts as has ever occurred, though 
it is te be regretted that there are others almost as flagrant in the 
history of our supreme court. A married woman under the Act of 
1848 in using and enjoying her separate personal property may give - 
it away or sell it. Under various subsequent statutes, she may 
transfer the stocks and loans of the city and Commonweal:h, and 
of corporations created by the Commonwealth; make binding con- 
tracts for sewing-machines ; has her separate earnings secured to her ; 
may keep a bank-account; may sell, assign, transfer or satisfy mort- 
gages or judgments owned by her; may mortgage her estate where her 
husband has been found a lunatic; may give refunding bond to an 
executor ; may act as the officer of a corporation ; may release right of 
dower in estate of lunatic husband ; may be a stockholder in building 
and loan associations ; where deserted, abandoned, or driven from home 
by her husband, may sue and be sued in her own name. All these 
things she may do as if she were a femme sole. (See McQuillen vs. 
Singer, 11 W. N. C., 565.) 

So much, then, for a married woman’s power generally under the 
laws of this State. Now let us look at the odd position she is in when 
she becomes a merchant. Our statutes provide that when a man shall 
go to sea and leave his wife at home in business, or whensoever any 
husband, from drunkenness, profligacy, or other cause, shall neglect or 
refuse to provide for his wife, or shall desert her, she shall then become 
a femme sole trader. Her property is liable for the debts she may con- 
tract, and she may be sued without joining her husband. The act pro- 
vides that a decree of confirmation shall be given by the court of com- 
mon pleas; but this our courts have held unnecessary where in fact the 
conditions named in the statute exist. Let us suppose, however, that 
her husband does not go to sea, or neglect or refuse to provide for 
her,— in fact, carries on business at a great profit, and lives with his wife, 
and she also determines to enter into business as a merchant with the 
capital of her separate estate, representing, it may be, a large fortune. 
She has under the decisions of the Supreme Court an undoubted right to 
do this. They say: ‘‘ The statute declares that property which accrues 
to a married woman shall be owned, used and enjoyed by her as her 
separate property. The use and enjoyment here referred to must be 
consistent with the nature and kind of property. It is in the nature of 
merchandise to be sold and exchanged, and when, therefore, the statute 
authorizes married women to own, use and enjoy merchandise as their 
separate property it legalizes trade by them. It makes them merchants ’”’ 
(Weiman vs. Anderson, 6 Wright, 317). And such property is exempt 
from seizure for her husband’s debts. Let us suppose a married woman 
does so enter into business, and builds up a large trade. Foréign mer- 
chants, not knowing our laws, see a large store well stocked and doing 
a busy trade, and sell her on credit, and finding bills met promptly 
when due sell her again and again, until at last many local traders, who 
are supposed to know the law, give her credit. Finally, however, there 
comes a day when the married woman determines to retire from busi- 
ness. She quietly orders goods from the various dealers until her store 
is stocked from roof to cellar, and then, when her creditors make de- 
mand for payment, simply tells them that she is a married woman, and 
is not liable for debts thus contracted. The creditors rush to the law- 
yers, who tell them that the only security a merchant has who sells to 
a married woman on simple credit is her personal honesty,—a remark- 
ably untrustworthy security, it may be remarked, in time of need. 

It was ingeniously argued in the case of Porter vs. Pflaum, in the 
common pleas court of Alleghany County, that as a married woman 
could acquire property on the credit of her separate estate, under the 
above decision of the Supreme Court, and be protected from liability 
for the debts of her husband, she must also be liable for the price of the 
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acquisition. The law making her competent to contract, and the title 
passing to her, it was contended, clothed her as a logical sequence with 
all the capacity necessary to give a full remedy to the party with whom 
she contracted. The Court, however, held that she was not liable ; 
and so undoubtedly would be the decision of the Supreme Court. 

It will be seen by what has been said that the contracts of the woman 
who has no husband to supply her with the necessaries of life, and who 
enters into trade for the purpose of supplying them, may be enforced 
against her; while, on the other hand, the woman whose husband lives 
with her, and is amply able to support her, is in a position where she 
may at will refuse to pay the debts which she may contract in the course 
of trade. 

The most extreme case has been put, in order that the evil could be 
the more readily seen. Cases of this kind often arise, however, and 
almost any lawyer can tell of times where with a large stock of goods 
on hand a firm is quite worthless, so far as creditors are concerned, 
because composed of such a married woman. 

It may be said, of course, that ignorance of the law excuses no one, 
and that a merchant selling under such circumstances should go to a 
lawyer first for information on the subject. Experience shows, how- 
ever, that in matters of trade this is often inconvenient, and the laws of 
trade should, therefore, as far as possible, be of so simple a character 
that the ordinary customs of business may serve as a guide. 

It seems time that something was done to change thisstate of affairs, 
and it is to be hoped that the next Legislature will pass some act to 
remedy the evil, which might be done by making married women liable 
for contracts made by them while engaged in business on the credit of 
their separate estates. This need not raise anew the question of 
woman’s rights; for it may be seen by everyone that such an act is 
only consistent with the legislation which has already taken place. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the new statute will be drawn by someone 
with a knowledge of the law, and that it will be made ‘‘ good and 
stout ;’? for our supreme court seems to lean against any but the most 
limited construction of statutes in regard to married women. S. W.C. 








SHALL WE HAVE AMERICAN DRAMATISTS? 


NTIL recently it did not seem to be understood that the oppor- 
tunities of the stage in the United States were increasing precisely 
as rapidly as railroads were building. As the building of railroads is 
the industrial wonder of the time, so likewise are the opportunities of 
the American stage unprecedented. Mr. Abbey, Mr. Mapleson, and 
the other successful managers, who have sometimes half a dozen great 
actors or great singers crossing the continent at once, are conducting 
such enterprises as were not even dreamed of before. There is hardly 
a great European actor, or singer, or musician (there will, indeed, be 
none after Mr. Irving comes next fall), who has not made a fortune in 
the United States; and several of them—Salvini and Bernhardt, for 
example,—have made fortunes without a knowledge of English. In 
short, this country has become the best market in the world for dramatic 
or musical talent. Along with this unprecedented increase of oppor- 
tunities for financial success, there has been an increase also of the in- 
fluence of the stage. The more liberal thought of the time has made 
the number of persons who go to theatres not only absolutely but also 
proportionately greater than ever before. So great, indeed, has been 
the increase of this influence during the last ten years, that Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett may be pardoned for the somewhat rash opinion which 
he recently expressed in the orth American Review, that acting seems 
to be the only art which has a great influence on the masses. 

The managers of theatres and of actors have recognized this increase 
of opportunity and influence, and have got the commercial benefits of 
it. The income, for instance, of the Madison Square Theatre in New 
York is insignificant in comparision with the profits of the companies 
of players which go out from it and reap the rewards of the judicious 
advertising done by the long ‘‘ runs’’ of the play at home. ‘The most 
popular actors also, both native and foreign, have got their share of 
these commercial benefits. But the public has not. To take a pecu- 
niary view of talent, to say nothing of genius, the greater the demand 
the greater the supply should be. Certainly, the supply has rapidly 
enough become greater ; for there are more American actors (to be 
courteous enough to call them so,) thanever before. Whether they are 
better than the actors of a generation ago, is doubtful. Money cannot 
create talent, but it does draw talent from the less to the more lucrative 
professions. By this rule surely we ought to have not only more but 
likewise better actors than the generation which had fewer railroads. 

But the strangest and most regrettable failure to take advantage of 
this increase of the influence and of the opportunities of the stage, is 
the failure of American authors. In the days when the stage was con- 
demned by religious society, and when the remuneration of play-writing 
was comparatively small, it is not strange that persons of artistic literary 
ability undertook to write poetry and fiction, rather than dramas. 
But now it is surely as respectable to be a playwright as to be a novelist, 
and much more lucrative; and Mr. George W. Cable is, perhaps, the 
only popular American author who for religious reasons refuses to write 
for the stage, and he refuses even to allow his novels to be dramatized. 





Yet Mr. Howells and Mr. James, and all the other American writers of 
creative ability (except the few who shall be presently spoken of), have 
not tried to write dramas. Mr. Howells, indeed, has translated a 
Spanish play for Mr. Barrett, and Mr. James is pretending to drama- 
tize his ‘‘ Daisy Miller ;’’ but one of these efforts is merely a transla- 
tion, and the other cannot be seriously intended for presentation on 
the stage. Mr. Bronson Howard, Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Boker, Mr. 
Young (the author of ‘‘ Pendragon,’’) and Mrs. Burton Harrison are 
the only playwrights we have who deserve mention in connection with 
literature ; and no play that any of these has written is likely to take a 
permanent place in our literature. They lack virility. They have 
their ‘‘run,’’ and that is the last of them. In truth, humiliating as it 
is, there is only one play written by an American author to which one 
might feel proud to have one’s name subscribed, and that is John 
Howard Payne’s ‘‘ Brutus.’’ Nor is “‘ Brutus,’’ from a literary point 
of view, free from such a gross fault as pomposity. Oratory, history, 
fiction, poetry, philosophy,—in all these there are great American 
names; but in the drama, with all our miles of railroads, we have no 
name to be proud of. Yet the writer of a strong play in America 
would gain more money and a greater fame, and would command a 
wider influence, than the writer of almost any other kind of literature. 
That there is a demand for original drama, proof is abundant. 
The Madison Square Theatre owes its success to the newness of its 
plays ; and it has already made contracts with Mr. Howard, Mrs. Bur- 
nett, Mr. Young, Mrs. Harrison, Mr. Bishop, and others, to write 
more plays. It is true that such an actress as Mme. Modjeska, to her 
shame and ours, still plays ‘‘ Frou-Frou’’ and ‘‘ Camille;’’ but they 
are not such favorites as they once were. At last, too, the time seems 
come when the absurd and vulgar, certainly antiquated, old comedy of 
‘*School for Scandal’’ has ceased to be Mr. Wallack’s trump card. 
And Mr. Bartley Campbell’s success—unprecedented, perhaps, in the 
whole history of the drama,—has encouraging as well as distinctly dis- 
couraging features. True, the thirst for novelty has caused the revival 
of such spectacles as ‘‘ Monte Cristo,’’ and the introduction of such 
French abominations as ‘‘ A Parisian Romance ;’’ but the popular dis- 
satisfaction with such poor substitutes for an original drama is becom- 
ing more pronounced. The increase of the opportunities and of the 
influence of the stage is surely making American audiences weary of all 
old plays, except such old ones, of course, as are ever new ; and, if the 
rule of demand and supply ever hold good in literature (whether it 
does or not is exceedingly doubtful), our literary artists—at least, our 
literary craftsmen,—ought to abandon the hope of writing the great 
American novel, and try to construct a great American play. The 
most serious difficulty, perhaps, is (and it is a difficulty which may be 
more than even the demand for plays cannot overcome,) that the 
artistic tendency of our literature now is analytic, rather than con- 
structive. So much more difficult, too, is construction than analysis, 
that our analytic writers of fiction may be as unequal to a dramatic 
task as the legion of story-writers are unequal to an analytic task. But 
the supreme folly of criticism is to discuss the ‘‘ conditions ’’ of real 
literature,—‘‘ conditions’’ which it is easy enough to discern after- 
wards, but which no one has ever foreseen. ‘To look on a lower range, 
however, it is true that whatever kind of literature is profitable is sure 
to be cultivated. There is no doubt that we shall soon have an army 
of playwrights of some sort; to say that they will be such as can really 
add to our literature, isa more hazardous prediction. At any rate, a 
change in the direction of our literary activity may be welcomed ; for 
it is deplorable to have to think that the number of novel-writers will 
increase. W. Hz. P. 








LITERATURE. 
THE COMTE DE PARIS’S THIRD VOLUME.* 

HE Comte de Paris has gained such a reputation for honest work 

in his ‘‘ History of the Civil War’’ that this last volume will un- 
doubtedly have a large audience. It treats of the great events of 1863, 
with Vicksburg and Gettysburg as the turning-points of the war, and 
apart from an exhaustive description of the military operations, that by 
their importance well deserve the detailed study of them found in these 
pages, there is a capital chapter on the legislation and the popular move- 
ments that marked the significance of the great struggle in which the 
whole country was engaged. The success of Grant’s operations is 
largely attributed to the hearty support he received from Washington 
and the distance from the sources of injurious public opinion,—elements 
that counted for a great deal in the mishaps that befel McClellan. 
Grant was not only full of original and bold plans, but he was able to 
carry them out and to overwhelm his opponents by a persistency and a 
vigor that overcame all obstacles, secured the control of the Mississippi, 
and reduced the Confederacy to narrow limits. The events marking 
the close of Hooker’s inglorious career are grouped together in a chap- 
ter under the somewhat misleading title of ‘‘ Brandy Station,’’ and the 
story of Gettysburg is subdivided into an account of the first day’s op- 
erations under the unfamiliar name of Oak Hill, of the battles of the 





* « History of the Civil War in America.” Volume III. By the Comte de Paris. 
Published by special arrangement with the author. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 
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second and third day in a chapter by itself, and then there are the 
events of the third winter of the war. Colonel Nicholson has added 
fvot-notes and valuable matter in the appendix that often correct the 
text and always illustrate it. The translation is often very unsatisfactory, 
and needs a thorough revision to make the meaning entirely clear. 

The story of Gettysburg as told in these pages is very unsatisfactory, 
and to the student of military history who can read between the lines the 
reason of this is not far to seek. It is plain that the Comte de Paris 
has surrendered his own judgment to the pressure put upon him by 
those who were interested in thus securing their own justification, even 
at the sacrifice of the repvtation so hardly won by the real commander, 
General Meade. That Sickles, Butterfield and Pleasanton are always 
mentioned by the Comte de Paris with a respect quite beyond their 
merit, will be explained as the result of their own representations 
to the historian. That he should allow them to make him the 
vehicle fur injustice to General Meade and to his trusted lieutenants, 
Reynolds, Hancock, Humphreys, Gibbon, is of itself proof that 
the first condition of good military history is acquaintance with the 
men who made it. He credits Hooker with orders which Colonel 
Nicholson in a foot-note declares were never issued. He gives Pleas- 
anton credit for Buford’s operations, which were under Reynolds’s di- 
rection, and he makes Sickles the chief of an independent command, 
when he, too, was under Reynolds’ orders. He declares that Gettys- 
burg was a field which neither combatant had chosen, and retells the 
story of the Pipe Creek order, which Meade himself expressly issued 
only as a precautionary measure and one that was never put in force. 
He says that Lee hoped to fight in sight of Philadelphia, and thus he 
enhances the glory due to Reynolds for having forced the battle at 
Gettysburg and to Meade for winning it, thus saving further disaster. 

Between the well-authenticated facts of record and the vague stories 
that have been told by interested persons, he makes curious blunders 
and contraditions in matters of detail. Buford’s entrance into the 
town of Gettysburg on the 3oth of June he puts in one place ‘‘ before 
11 A. M.,’’ in another ‘‘ evening,’’ and finally in the ‘ last hours of day- 
light,’’ when in point of fact it was about 6 P. M., which on a long 
June day is early enough for much vigorous work. He credits Buford 
and Reynolds equally with quickness of perception, promptness of 
decision, and gallantry in the battle-field, and says that Buford’s first 
inspiration decided in every respect the fate of the campaign, while 
Reynolds was determined to provoke the conflict as soon as he should 
find an opportunity. He says that Buford’s horse artillery opened fire 
a little before g A. M. on the rst of July, and in another place that the 
infantry of Heth’s advance began the attack about 8 A. M. He asserts, 
but without proof, that Buford meant to fall back to Cemetery Hill, 
while he gives the true statement as to Buford’s prompt report of the 
concentration of the three rebel corps at Gettysburg, and Reynolds’ 
knowledge of that fact on the night of the 3oth. Then if Sickles ‘‘ di- 
vined the enemy’s intentions’’ why did he not report them to Meade, 
instead of violating his orders, and by abandoning the prescribed line 
for some fancied or imaginary advantage expose not only his own com- 
mand, but the whole of Meade’s army, to the terrible risk of dis- 
comfiture? For Sickles the Comte de Paris has only high praise and 
commendation, while for Meade he can find no condemnation severe 
enough ; yet he is forced to admit that if Sickles had obeyed Meade’s 
directions the battle of the 2d of July would have been as successful as 
that of the 3d, and would have saved the awful losses incidental to two 
such terrible contests for final victory. Warren saved Round Top and 
rescued Sickles from destruction, and still figures as a less important 
factor in this picture of the great battle of the war. The Confederate 
line on the third day was that which Sickles lost with such needless 
waste of life on the second day, and that of itself shows how clearly 
Meade understood the importance of the line he had prescribed for 
Sickles, which he abandoned in utter ignorance of its significance until 
he learned it from the rebel attack. 

Even the criticism of Lee and Longstreet is much of it evidently 
inspired by those of their comrades who seek to belittle those two able 
soldiers, and thus to palliate their own shortcomings in battle, That 
Meade won a crowning victory, ought to have prevented any such sneer 
as that in which the Comte de Paris declares that he dared not hazard a 
great movement in the absence of his old associates. It is no doubt 
true that Reynolds was the first and most illustrious soldier who fell in 
the battle, that Hancock was a master spirit in defence, and that he and 
Gibbon, and other good soldiers, were wounded ; but it is not fair to 
claim equal credit for Sickles and Butterfield, whose whole effort has 
been to distort Meade’s services, while Pleasanton, who had neither 
command nor responsibility, joins them in detracting from the merit of 
the real chief. Indeed, at one point the Comte de Paris declares that 
Meade won Gettysburg because Buford and Reynolds preserved its 
strong position, and at another he asserts that Meade had only a quarter 
of an hour to prepare for Pickett’s attack, and he ought to have fore- 
seen it, as if the vast mass of details and the account of the tactical 
operations that ended in his repulse had not of themselves implied on 
Meade’s part the necessary anticipation and preparation for the final 
struggle on the third day. 

The solution seems to be that in the cloud of evidence as to the facts 
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of the battle of Gettysburg the Comte de Paris has ceased to rely on his 
own judgment, and has allowed himself to be influenced by those who 
had the most direct interest in making his good opinion the substitute 
for the contempt with which their versions of Gettysburg have hitherto 
been treated. History is not honestly told when it is made up of gos- 
sipping complaints and mere personal recitals, and this is in this in- 
stance the less excusable, because General Meade and his comrades have 
told their own story briefly, yet in terms that set the seal of condemna- 
tion on the stories that are accepted by the Comte de Paris as verities. 
The same strain of attack follows General Meade in the account of his 
operations in the pursuit of Lee’s army and in the conclusion of the 
campaign of the weary winter of 1863. Fortunately, General Humphreys 
is about to publish his description of the same events, and then we shall 
have the narrative of an eye-witness and participant, one of the ablest 
officers in the field and at the desk of all who were engaged in the 
struggle; and this will, we are sure, be a full and complete answer to 
the Comte de Paris and his unfortunate series of contradictions and 
doubts. ‘There can be little fear that the Southern officers will submit 
quietly to such and so much adverse criticism of Lee’s leadership, and 
in spite of the grateful acknowledgment which the Comte de Paris makes 
to Southern sources of information he will be fortunate if he escape 
scathing reproach and summary correction of his errors of fact as well as 
of judgment. The task he has undertaken has grown beyond his mas- 
tery, and it will be difficult for him in future volumes to regain the place 
won by the earlier volumes of his history. 

The contrast between the mild reproaches against Lee for alleged 
errors and blunders in his successive failures at Gettysburg, and the persist- 
ent bitterness with which Meade is attacked for not pursuing his advan- 
tages in that battle, is of itself sugges:ive of the whole tone of this volume. 
It is throughout inspired by personal hostility to General Meade, not, 
of course, from any acquaintance by the author, but under the ‘¢ in- 
fluence of those who had good reasons for dissatisfaction with Meade’s 
opinion of their merit and services, and have waited all these years to 
find in the Comte de Paris their advocate.’’ History ceases to have 
any value, or rather becomes an instrument of mischief, rather than 
good, when it neglects the pursuit of impersonal and impartial truth, 
and consciously or unconsciously takes sides on the ground of personal 
sympathy with one or more of the actors described in its pages. It is 
thus that the Comte de Paris has fallen from the high position which he 
had earned in the earlier volumes of his history of the War of the 
Rebellion, and the volume which has an especial interest for the 
large number of persons who have made a special study of Gettysburg 
will be a shock and a surprise to all who expected to find it impartial, 
and fairly distributing praise and blame where they belong. Of course, 
the author shows his old zeal in collecting facts and in arraying them in 
due order and method; but even in his plain statement of them he is 
often corrected by Colunel Nicholson’s foot-notes, while his inferences 
are as often unfounded as they are unfair. Honest criticism may yet 
lead to a recasting of this volume into a shape more likely to be satisfac- 
tory to the reader and creditable to the author. R. 





‘An INLAND VoyacE.’’—High among all the other arts should 
rank the delightful Art of Putting Things, to which the record of 
‘* An Inland Voyage’’ (By Robert Lewis Stevenson, author of ‘* Trav- 
els with a Donkey in the Cevennes,’’ etc. Boston: Roberts Brothers, ) 
owes its unequalled charm. ‘The reader of this delectable little book 
embarks upon the silver current of the author’s thoughts, carried by a 
style as buoyant, as facile in motion, as graceful in its sweeps and turns, 
as his own canoe, and making a third in all the adventures of the 
‘* Arethusa’’ and the ‘‘ Cigarette’’ will find in their eventless inland 
voyage a charm that thrilling adventures and hairbreadth ‘scapes 
would fail to give. It is all easy, sauntering, holiday idleness and de- 
light. From Antwerp to Boom ; along “the green water-lane’’ of the 
Willebrock Canal, where ‘‘ crop-headed children with true conservative 
feeling ’’ spat upon them from the bridges as they went by, and stolid 
fishermen, ‘‘ continuing in one stay like so many churches established 
by law,’’ occupied every coign of vantage ; past Brussels and the hos- 
pitalities of the ‘‘ Royal Sport Nautique,’’ whose enthusiasm on their 
one topic made the tourists ‘‘ understand why prophets were unpopular 
in Judea, where they were best known ;’’ past villages less hospitable, 
where the travellers were persistently mistaken for pedlars and some- 
times turned out of doors as unfit comj.any for merchants of more re- 
spectable degree; on through idyllic reaches of slow-flowing water, 
where the peaceful inhabitants wondered at and admired the unwonted 
sight of the canoes and their jersey-clad occupants, and pretty girls 
smiled and kissed their hands to them ; and so by leisurely stages into 
the Oise and down its swift current to’the thick of civilized life again. 
Such was the unadventurous voyage which the reader follows with much 
zest and pleasure. All the chance acquaintances encountered on the 
way are touched in with alight but free hand; but the best delineated 
of all is the River Oise itself, racing at full flood among half-submerged 
willows and long stretches of shivering reeds, carrying the canoe mas- 
terfully away like a Centaur carrying off a nymph, sending the blood 
racing through veins and arteries ‘‘ as if circulation were but a holiday 
journey, and not the daily moil of three-score years and ten.’’ It we know 
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best of all, dally with, and are loth to leave. There is, however, a 
personality more delightful still,—the master of the ‘‘ Arethusa,”’ our 
guide and companion in this pleasantest of inland voyages. 


PROFESSOR HAECKEL IN THE East.—A book of travel by Professor 
Hickel could hardly fail to be interesting under any circumstances, and 
when, asin the volume now before us (‘‘ A Visit to Ceylon.’’ By Ernst 
Hiackel. Boston: S. E. Cassino & Co.), he has to do with the won- 
derful flora and fauna of Ceylon we are assured at the outset of a store 
of valuable information and a treasury of natural facts. The Professor 
certainly went well provided for scientific investigation ; for he tells us 
that his luggage, shipped at Trieste, consisted of sixteen trunks and 
cases, of which two contained books, two others microscopes and in- 
struments for observations in physics and the study of anatomy, two 
more apparatus for collecting and preserving specimens, while four 
others were packed with glass vials and nets for snaring the prey ; in 
addition to all of which he carried photographic paraphernalia and the 
score of ef cetera necessary to the completion ofa naturalist’s outfit. It 
may be said at once that the result fully justified this elaborate prepara- 
tion, and the reader of the present volume cannot but be impressed 
with the immense mass of original information crowded between its 
covers. 

Starting from Jena, the narrative carries him forward in most pleas- 
ing style to Trieste, thence via Brindisi to Port Said, and on to Bombay. 
The descriptions of the Parsi funeral rites, of the Palm Grove of Mahim, 
of the Fakirs, are admirably drawn. Arrived in Ceylon, the real work 
may be said to begin; yet interspersed with scientific data are many 
pleasant digressions in the tourist vein, notably the history of the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Whist Bungalow,”’ at which the author passed a considerable 
portion of his time. Whether speaking of Point de Galle, or the red 
cliffs of Basamuna, or the marvels of tropical vegetation on the Black 
River, the narrative is equally acceptable; not once does the interest 
flag, and we have not in a long while met with a book which so suc- 
cessfully combines a strict adherence to scientific purpose with that ex- 
cellence of manner best expressed by the term, ‘‘ readableness.’’ It 
would be unjust to the translator (Clara Bell,) not to add a word of 
commendation of her share in the work, which appears to have been 
thoroughly well done throughout. 


Miss Warp’s COLLECTION OF SEA PoETRY.—Anthologies are good 
or bad in proportion, not to the number of strong poems included, but 
to the editorial judgment displayed in making a collection which shall 
be harmonious when considered in its entirety, and yet of sufficient 
breadth to ensure variety and well-defined individual contrasts. The 
task is by no means so easy as a tyro might suppose, and we do not 
think that Miss Anna L. Ward can be said to have succeeded in accom- 
plishing it. Her book (‘‘Surf and Wave: The Sea as Sung by the 
Poets.’? New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.,) contains, of course, 
most of those poems which have become the recognized classics of the 
sea, such as Coleridge’s ‘* Ancient Mariner,’’ Byron’s ode from ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,’’ and Bryant’s hymn. It also contains such perfect lyrics as 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Break, break, break,’’ Kingsley’s ‘‘ Three Fishers,’’ and 
Miss Ingelow’s ‘‘ High Tide.’’ But all of these are poems which may 
be said to lie outside the field of editorial jurisdiction ; they claim ad- 
mission by divine right, rather than by suffrage, and hence contribute 
nothing to that individuality upon the critical value of which every 
book must stand or fall. So soon as we reach the point at which the 
task of selection has commenced, we find in Miss Ward’s book many 
verses which can only be classed as encumbrances, and many more 
which although good in their way have crowded out worthier work. 
There are, moreover, occasional misquotations, as when Coleridge’s 
pictorial lines— 


« But oh! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye,” — 


are deprived of half their strength by the substitution of ‘‘a’’ for ‘‘the”’ 
before ‘‘curse.’’ Swinburne is of necessity well represented, though 
his lyric, ‘* Love at Sea’’ (after Gautier, we believe), might have been 
advantageously included as being eminently characteristic in manner 
and very beautiful in form. Among those who are wholly ignored, are 
Boker and Whitman, notwithstanding that the former has found some of 
his best inspiration in the sea, and that the latter’s really fine lines, ‘‘In 
cabin’d ships at sea,’’ deserved recognition. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CALEB THE IRREPRESSIBLE. (‘“ Hammock” Series.) By Mary Moncure Paynter. 
Pp. 267. $1. Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chicago. (Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia.) 

THE NATURAL CuRE OF CONSUMPTION [ETC.]: How SICKNEss ORIGINATES AND How 


To PREVENT IT. By C. E. Page, M.D. Pp. 278. Fowler & Wells, New York. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Tosacco: Its EFFECTS ON THE HuMAN SysTEM, PHYSICAL AND MoRAL. 
William A. Alcott. With Notes and Additions, by Nelson Sizer. 
Fowler & Wells, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


By Dr. 
Pp. 149. 





Translated from the 
William 


A TRAGEDY IN THE IMPERIAL HAREM AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
French of Leila Hanoum, by General R. E. Colston, Pp. 300. $1. 
S. Gottsberger, New York. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE PRIMER OF POLITENESS. By Alexander M. Good, A. M. Pp. 216. $0.75. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY: THEIR AGREEMENTS AND DISAGREEMENTS. By Rev. 
Isaac M. Wise, D. D. Pp. 125. Leo Wise & Co., Cincinnati. 


GERMANY SEEN WitTHouT SPECTACLES. By Henry Ruggles. Pp. 296. $2. 
& Shepard, Boston. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE French Academy has conferred upon Madame Bigot—formerly Miss Healy, 

daughter of the portrait painter, of Chicago, now of Paris,—the honor of its 
second prize, for her story of “ Marco,” lately published in this country with the title 
of “A Mere Caprice.” There were one hundred and fifty competitors for the prize. 
Madame Bigot is the recipient of flattering letters of congratulation upon her success, 
from Dumas, Cherbuliez, Jules Simon, and other distinguished members of the 
Academy. 


Mr. Henry Harrisse has recently read a memoir and exhibited before the Institute 
of France an original Portuguese chart and document of the year 1502, showing that 
the entire coast-line of the United States, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Hudson, was 
discovered, explored, and named in twenty-two places, by Spanish or Portuguese navi- 
gators as yet unknown, between the years 1500 and 1502,—eleven years previous to 
any known expedition to the mainland, —and that the regions visited by Gaspar Corte- 
Real are the eastern coast of Newfoundland and Greenland. 


The second volume of the English translation of the famous “ Surgeon’s Stories” 
of Professor Topelius is in press, and will soon be published by Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
The second volume, which is entitled “Times of Battle and of Rest,” covers the pe- 
riod of Swedish history from the times succeeding the death of Gustaf Adolf to the 
reign of the other great Swedish king, Charles XII., who forms the subject of the third 
volume. 


An American edition, compressed into one volume, of Ashwell’s “ Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce,” with portraits and illustrations, is issued by E. P. Dutton & Co. The 
English edition is published in three volumes. The works of Dickens are being 
translated and published in short-hand in “ Pitman’s Short-Hand Library,” London. 
It seems that the cheap edition of Herbert Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics” is owing 
to Professor Goldwin Smith’s onslaught upon it in the Con/emporary Keview of Feb- 
ruary, 1882. Three replies to Professor Smith are appended to this introduction. 








Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has been making some statements concerning the 
pecuniary returns of authorship in this country, and as an instance of what is regarded 
as successful authorship cites the history of a recent book-making venture undertaken 
at the request of the publishers. For the “Life of John Smith” he received one 
hundred dollars advance-money. This he paid away for obtaining infcrmation from 
original sources in England, and for the expenses of copying. When he received a 
statement from the publishers, he found that he owed the latter some dollars on the 
original hundred. 


A new book of travels is “Through Italy and Greece to the Holy Land,” by G. 
vom Rath, published in Heidelberg. The next volume in Putnam’s « Topics of 
the Time” will contain papers on Gambetta, Swift, Wilberforce, George Sand, and 
others. Mr. Brereton is about to publish “Henry Irving: A Biographical 
Sketch,” illustrated with sixteen portraits of the actor in character. A new edi- 
tion of Curzon’s “ Monasteries of the Levant” is announced by Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


M. Zola is engaged on a new novel, to be called “ La Joie de Vivre.” The 
second volume of a work on Cavour will shortly be published in Turin. A trans- 
lation of a Japanese novel, “ Okoma,” by Takzoa Bakin, has been made by Felix 
Régamy and published in Paris. Mr. Leslie Stephens has been elected to the 
Clark Lectureship in English literature lately founded at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lee & Shepard publish three alniost simultaneous volumes by George H. 
Calvert,—* Mirabeau,” “ Three-Score, and Other Poems,” and “ Joan of Arc.” 























Rev. William Wilberforce Newton’s new book, “The Priest and the Man,” has 
reached a second edition. The John W. Lovell Co. proposes issuing a popular 
series of lives of leading actors. A biography of Mme. Modjeska, by J. ‘I’. Altemus, 
will inaugurate the series. It is expected to appear about August Ist. A work 
on the legend of “ The Seven Sleepers,” by John Koch, has just been published in 
Leipzig. It is a valuable contribution to the study of Christian myths. Cupples, 
Upham & Co. will publish this month “The Story of Theodore Varker,” edited from 
the English original by Grace A. Oliver. It will form the first volume of a new series, 
to be edited by Mrs. Oliver, called “ Lives of the Good.” 


The Old Testament company of revisers have now finished the last revision of the 
Old Testament, and are making up the appendix, which contains the unadjusted dif- 
ferences between the American and English revisers. The committee will meet again 
in July for several days, and resume work in September next. It is expected that the 
revision will be completed before the end of this year, and published by the University 
Presses of Oxford and Cambridge before next spring. 











Messrs. Harper & Bros. have in press Dr. Schaff’s «Companion to the New Testa- 
ment,” a critical examination of the Greek, with a history of the various editions, ete. 
‘Michel Verneuil,” André Theuriet’s new novel, relates to the experiences of 
an important provincial personage in Paris. It is a very characteristic work. 
Dentu 1s about to publish a work on the street-signs of Paris, on which the author, the 
late E. Fournier, is said to have been engaged for fifteen years. Senator Fran- 
cesco Perez, of Sicily, has written a book to prove that Dante’s Beatrice was not a 
living person, but a symbol of the supreme intellect. 











Editions de luxe are certainly popular in America. The five hundred large-paper 
copies of “Emerson” announced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are all subscribed for, 
though the printing of the first volume has not been begun yet, and the “ Sheridan” of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. is nearly all taken, though the edition is a very expensive one. A 
set of the édition de /uxe of Hawthorne, sold originally for six dollars a volume, 
brought fifteen dollars a volume recently in Boston. 


Paul La Croix’s “ Louis XIII. et Anne de Bretagne,” the first edition of which, 
issued forty-five years ago, was entirely burned, has been republished by Georges 
Hartel. On the 22d of May, the anniversary of Manzoni’s death, a statue was 
erected to his memory in Milan, and the first of the five volumes of the contemplated 
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edition of his posthumous works was published in the same city. Milton’s sonnets 
in the “ Parchment Library,” to which Mr. Mark Pattison has prefixed a somewhat 
elaborate introduction, may be expected shortly. 


Macmillan for June has a very readable sketch of the late W. R. Grey, and a 
brief and not very pointed address to the Wordsworth Society, by Matthew Arnold, 
together with fresh chapters of Mrs. Oliphant’s “ The Wizard’s Son,” and other matters 
of interest. The Catholic World for July has a full table of contents in the well- 
considered line of this periodical. The leading article isa paper on “ Dr. John Hall 
on the Failure of Protestantism.” The Lopular Science Monthly for july offers 
its customary mélange, stretching from “ ‘The Railroad Problem in the United States” to 
“The Cause of Sea-sickness.” A portrait is given of Dr. William Farr, and various 
articles are accompanied with illustrations. 














ART NOTES. 


HE Chicago auction of paintings by local artists was not very successful. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club (London,) has formed a collection of etchings by 
Zeeman and Du Jardin, nearly two hundred in number, and placed them on exhibi- 
tion. Messrs. Christie, the London auctioneers, announced for the 15th inst. the 
sale of the Sunderland collection of drawings by old masters, formed originally by the 
Bonfiglio family of Bologna. The Louvre has fifteen paintings attributed to 
Raphael, the St. Petersburg Museum has seven, the Royal Galiery in Berlin four, and 
the London National Gallery three. Mr. J. H. Parker has presented to the 
Ashmolean Museum, England, five hundred drawings of ancient Rome, chiefly by 
Professor Cicconetti. Mr. Parker had previously presented to the Museum nearly 
thirty five hundred photographs, collected during a long residence in Rome. 


There were recently no fewer than thirty-six simultaneous exhibitions of pictures 
open in London, including an exhibit of American works of art. No candidate 
having obtained an absolute majority of votes at the recent scrutin for the award of 
the medals of honor for painting and engraving in the current Sa/oz, those distinctions 
have not been awarded this year. In the section of sculpture, the medal of honor 
was awarded to M. Dalon. Percy H. Hastings, twenty-one years old, of Lunen- 
burg, Mass., makes his living by drawing and painting with pencil and brush between 
his teeth. He was crippled by a fall from a trapeze, three years ago. Two 
hundred thousand francs were the price paid by the Louvre on its recent purchase of 
Raphael’s “Apollo and Marsyas.”’. 


The statue of Lafayette by J. Q. A. Ward was successfully cast tn bronze by Mr. 
C. F. Heaton, Philadelphia, lately. It is to be erected at Burlington, Vt. The 
Duke of Marlborough has ordered the sale of the small but famous collection of 
Limoges enamels at Blenheim. A casque of iron, repoussé, chiselled and damas- 
cened, belonging to the Co//ection Rusia, was sold lately at Florence for sixty thousand 
francs. 


Joseph A. Bailly, the well-known American sculptor, died in Philadelphia on the 
15th inst. He was born in Paris in 1825, and since that time his residence had been 
in Philadelphia. In early life, he distinguished himself as a cameo-portrait cutter, but 
his later years were devoted to sculpture. Among his works which adorn his adopted 
city, are the statues of Washington in front of the State House, of Franklin on the cor- 
ner of the Ledger building, and of Witherspoon in the Park. The monuments of Wil- 
liam Cresson and of William Hughes in Laurel Hill, and of General John A. Rawlings, 
erected in Washington City, and of General Blanco in Venezuela, are among his other 
works, 


The June number of the /or¢folio (New York: J. W. Bouton,) has continuations 
of Mr. Hamerton’s series of ‘* Paris” and F. G. Stephen’s “ Earlier Works of Rossetti,” 
an essay by W. Watkiss Lloyd «Ona Greek Vase from Kertch,” “ Art Chronicle,” 
etc. The principal illustrations are the Louvre and the Pavillon de Flore, to accom- 
pany Mr. Hamerton; ‘ Desdemona’s Death-Song,” a reproduction of a drawing by 
Rossetti; and «A Breton Beggar,” etched by M. Meupes. The subsidiary illustrations 
all have value. The July number of the Magazine of Art is noticeable chiefly for 
an elaborate article on the sculptor, Antokolsky, with engravings illustrating some of 
his great works,—“ Christ Before the People,” “Ivan the Terrible,” etc. The 
frontispiece is an engraving of Guthrie’s strong picture, “A Highland Funeral.” The 
number is rich in pictures and literary matter of a high cast. (New York: Cas- 
sell & Co.) 


Thomas Ball, the sculptor, is now occupying a temporary studio in Boston. 
F. H. Lungren has returned from Paris with quantities of studies and sketches, ——— 
Mr. Hubert Herkomer recently showed in Boston eight portraits, finished, all painted 
in little more than a month. Edward Moran has recovered from a recent and 
severe illness. ——— Frederick E. Church is at his country home at Hudson, N. Y. 
Frederick Dielman divides his time between Montclair, N. J.,and his New 
York studio. The St. John Fencing Club of New Orleans is taking steps to erect 
a monument to Colonel Charles D. Dreux, the first Louisiana officer killed in the War 
of the Rebellion. 


W. H. Lippincott and J. Mazzanovich are getting up the illustrations for a magazine 
article on “ Life Behind the Scenes.” Julius S. Melchers, of Detroit, isat work on 
heroic statues of Sieur la Salle and La Motte Cadillac. They are for the front of the 
Detroit city-hall, and are gifts to the city by Mr. Bela Hubbard. Mr. Wyatt Eaton 
is reported to have said that he is “ tired of always painting portraits, and wants to do 
something of more importance.” 


















































Carving in ivory is carried nowadays to a very high degree of excellence in Paris. 
There is in a show-room in Bond Street, London, a bust of a lady of the time of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, lately executed in the French capital by A. Moreau Vauthier, which 
gives a good idea of what can be done in this department of the fine arts. The head 
and neck, made from one splendid piece of ivory, and exquisitely modelled, are those 
of a dainty and somewhat supercilious court lady. The high ruff is of silver to imitate 
lace, and the pattern of the heavy silk brocade of the dress is laboriously worked out in 
ivory. The bust stands ona pedestal of Algerine onyx. Itis eighteen inches high, and 
is priced at three thousand dollars. 


Geo. A. Teel is represented at the Munich International Exhibition by wood-en- 
graving. W. H. Hilliard will go to Castine and Bar Harbor, and about the st of 
September he is going to Europe again. W. E. Haskell, of the Harvard Herald, 
and Sylvester Baxter, of the Boston Hera/d, are preparing a book of sketches made in 
the vicinity of the Charles River, to be presented to the Paint and Clay Club. 
Mrs. Jessie Noa, of Boston, has nearly finished a pastel portrait of a daughter of Robert 
Treat Paine. The likeness is considered perfect by the family. 











The Continent has offered three prizes—of fifty, forty and twenty-five dollars,—for 
the best specimens of wood-engraving from the members of the classes in engraving at 











the Philadelphia School of Design for Women. The awards will be made shortly, and 
some of the engravings submitted will appear in an early issue of the magazine, in con- 
nection with a paper by John Sartain, the eminent engraver, on “ Engraving as an Oc- 
cupation for Young Women.” The great advance in this art, and the increased demand 
for a superior grade of work, have opened an interesting, useful and lucrative career to 
young women of taste and skill. 


A Paris letter to the New York 7ridune has these notes on recent prices of pic- 
tures: “ How terribly Courbet’s paintings have fallen in market value! His beautiful 
picture of stags at a woodland spring, which M. Emile de Girardin bought in 1866, 
was yesterday sold for forty-four hundred francs. It was the most charming thing 
of the kind in the Girardin gallery. ‘The Bull-Fight,’ by the same artist, only 
fetched seven hundred and eighty francs. On the other hand, two paintings of Dela- 
croix fetched respectively eighty and thirty-five thousand francs. The Corots went 
‘for a song.’ ‘A Morning Scene at Villa di Avray’ was knocked down at six hun- 
dred and ten francs. Koucher’s ‘ Vertumnus and Pomona’ was carried away by 
an American. He got it for four thousand francs. Three years ago, it might have 
easily fetched six or seven times that sum. There is a reaction against Greuze. 
Millet’s ‘Sheep and Shepherd’ was the object of hot bidding. Maurice Bernhardt 
purchased the full-length portrait of his mother, by Carolus Duran, which was hung 
up in M. de Girardin’s dining room.” 








SCIENCE. 

EARTH TREMORS.—The committee which was appointed some years ago by the 
British Association for the purpose of determining the lunar disturbance of gravity has 
virtually abandoned the task as unattainable. The unexpected difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves in the way of this determination were brought about by the insta- 
bility of the earth’s mass itself, whose movements, as stated by the Messrs. Darwin of 
Cambridge, were “so incessant and so lawless that the steady march of the lunar 
swing was utterly overborne and lost. The earth was never really still. It quivered, 
and throbbed, and warped, and bent, under the pendulum night and day, and even, as 
it seemed, in the absence of all merely local agencies that could be detected.” Nor 
was the situation improved when a position in a deep mine wastaken. This instability 
of the earth or the constancy of its tremors is attributed to causes directly connected 
with the varying intensities of atmospheric and oceanic pressures. The placing of a 
great weight—as a mountain, for example,—on any portion of the surface will naturally 
tend to produce a depression of the surface at that point, and consequently movement ; 
but “it was probably never imagined till now that when the barometer rises an inch 
over a land area like that of Australia the increased load of air sinks the entire conti- 
nent two or three inches below the normal level. Over a like sea area, the water 
surface may be depressed a foot or more. Thus, as the mass of air sweeps in wind or 
creeps by slower convection from place to place, the yielding earth sways up and 
down beneath its weight.” The increased accumulation of air over a given locality 
was found to influence the pendulum in the manner of (although, of course, to a much 
less extent,) a solid mass, as a mountain. The tides exercise a disturbing power similar 
to that which has been shown in the case of the atmosphere ; thus, the heaping waters 
of the flood depress the shore, whereas the ebb permits it to rise again. And here 
again, like the atmosphere, the advance and retreat of the water react attractionally 
upon the plummet in a very marked degree. 

CALMING EFFECT OF OIL UPON WATER.—We had occasion some time ago to call 
attention to certain experiments that had recently been made in a Greek port relative 
to the quieting effect of oil upon water, which seemed to prove beyond reasonable doubt 
the correctness of the views entertained by the ancient Grecian mariners on this point. 
Similar experiments have since been made under the auspices of the British Board of 
Trade in the roadway of Aberdeen. During a heavy southeast wind, with a sea which 
rendered entry into the port almost impossible, the officers of the Board discharged the 
contents of two hundred and eighty gallons of whale oil upon the agitated surface. In 
about twenty minutes, the white crests of the waves had almost completely vanished, 
the agitation gradually disappeared, and in a very short time the traverse was rendered 
safe and easy. 

MICROSCOPIC ORGANISMS OF THE ATMOSPHERE.—In a work that has just been pub- 
lished on this subject, entitled « Les Organismes Vivantes de l’Atmosphére,” Dr. M. 
P. Miguel, director of the micrographic service connected with the Montsouris Observa- 
tory of Paris, gives some very interesting data respecting the numerical distribution of 
the organic substances contained in our atmosphere. The most abundant of -the aérial 
corpuscles were found to be pollen, flour and spores. The number of the last—spores,— 
contained in every cubic metre of air is estimated at fourteen thousand; but this num- 
ber was found to vary considerably with the season of the year. Thus, the mean num- 
ber in winter is only 6,200; in spring, 13,000; in summer, 28,000; and in autumn, 
9,800. The dacteria of the atmosphere are in comparison very limited, but yet they 
are generally present in sufficient quantity to merit the careful attention of the patholo- 
gist. In general, according to the observations of the author, these organisms are more 
abundant in dry than in damp weather, and very much more so in the atmosphere of 
cities than in that of the surrounding country. The country air about Paris was found 
to contain only from forty-two to seventy-seven dacteria to the cubic metre, whereas 
analysis of the air which had crossed a portion of the capital city showed it to contain 
in the same space no less than from one hundred and eight to one hundred and fifty- 
two of these infecting organisms. Again, in the Rue de Rivoli M. Miguel finds on an 
average seven hundred and sixty dacteria in autumn, four hundred and ten in winter, 
nine hundred and forty in spring, and nine hundred and twenty in summer, or an 
average for the entire year of seven hundred and fifty. er contra, along the fortifica- 
tions the mean annual number is only seventy-five, or just one-tenth of the number of 
the city. The minimum quantity observed was forty-five (winter of 1882), and the 
maximum three thousand (autumn of 1881). In the atmosphere of hospitals, the aver- 
age quantity very much exceeds the maximum here stated, and is stated to be not less 
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than five or six thousand! In some cases, it mounts up to the stupendous figures of 
sixteen, twenty-one and twenty-eight thousand. 


VENOM OF SERPENTS.—Dr. J. Fayrer, the well-known author of the «‘ Thanatophidia 
of India,” in an analysis of the researches recently undertaken and still carried on in 
this city by Drs. Weir Mitchell and E. T. Reichart on the nature and chemical char- 
acter of serpent venom, states that according to these investigators the venom of the 
crotaline (rattle,) snakes can be subjected to the temperature of the boiling of water 
without completely losing its poisonous power, although exceptionally in the case of the 
Crotalus adamanteus the toxicity of the venom is destroyed at a temperature below 
one hundred and seventy-six degrees. Contrary to the general supposition that the 
venom of different snakes represented each a separate poison, Drs. Mitchell and Rei- 
chart have determined that the crotaline venom contains three distinct proteid bodies 
(two of them soluble in distilled water), one of which is analogous to peptone, and is 
a putrefacient poison ; another is allied to globulin, and is a most fatal poison, prob- 
ably attacking the respiratory centres and destroying the power of the blood to clot; 
while the third resembles albumen, and is probably innocuous. It would appear from 
experiments made on various kinds of serpent venom that the poison of the cobra is 
most active, that of the copperhead next, then the moccasin, and finally the rattlesnake. 
The poison of the last three is destroyed by bromine, iodine, hydrobromic acid, sodium 
hydrate, and potassium permanganate. 

NotEs.—The expedition which under the command of Baron Nordenskjéld a few 
days ago left the shores of Sweden for the exploration of Greenland promises to yield 
a rich harvest of scientific facts of the most varied character. It is safe to say that but 
few expeditions ever designed for scientific exploration have been more thoroughly or- 
ganized, both in the matter of equipment and the Jersonne/. Professor Nordenskjéld 
will have with him, in addition to Captain Nilsson and a crew of thirteen men, Dr. 
Nathorst (as geologist), Dr. Berlin (physician and botanist), Dz Forsstrand (zodlogist), 
Dr. Hamberg (hydrographer), Herr Kolthoff (zodlogist), Herr Kjellstrém (typogra- 
pher and photographer), two Laplanders, two Norwegian ice-masters, and one har- 
pooner. Count Stromfeldt (botanist), Dr. Arpi (archzeologist and philologist,) and Herr 
Fink (mineralogist,) accompany the expedition as far as Iceland, where they will dis- 
embark for the purpose of making special studies and collections. It is expected that 
the expedition will be out in the neighborhood of two years, and it carries with it pro- 
visions for a fourteen months’ subsistence on the inland ice. Williams College has 
secured a table at the Zodlogical Station at Naples, the first and only one thus far held 
by any American institution. Any American student is eligible to make use of the 
same, provided that on his return he will deliver a course of lectures at the College. 
The present incumbent is Dr. E. B. Wilson, formerly of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Brauns, until recently connected with the Imperial College of Tokio, 
in a communication published in the transactions of Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde of 
Berlin, confirms the views of the ethnologist Keane that the Ainos, a people inhabiting 
the island of Yesso, are an entirely distinct race from the Japanese. Their number 
at the present day in the island above mentioned is variously estimated at from eighteen 
to fifty thousand. They are said to number in the island of Saghalien from ten to 
twelve thousand, and if those who now under Russian rule inhabit Southern Kamt- 
schatka be included their total numerical value will be about sixty or seventy thousand. 
Nature publishes the following account of the very interesting and highly com- 
mendable method of teaching physical geography that has been adopted in one of the 
Japanese schools of the capital: “In the court behind the school-building is a physi- 
cal map of the country, between three and four hundred feet long. It is made of turf 
and rock, and is bordered with pebbles, which look at a little distance much like water. 
Every inlet, river and mountain is reproduced in this model with a fidelity to detail 
which is wonderful. Latitude and longitude are indicated by telegraph wires, and 
tablets show the position of the cities.” At the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, held in Boston on May 2gth, the Rumford gold medal 
was unanimously voted to Professor H. A. Rowland, of the Johns Hopkins University 
of Baltimore, for his researches in light and heat. News has just been received 
of the safe arrival of Professor Nordenskjéld and party at Reykjavik, Iceland. The 
expedition left that port for the coast of Greenland on the 11th inst. A. H. 























NEWS SUMMARY. 


—Both branches of the New Hampshire Legislature have voted to elect at this 
session only one United States Senator,—the successor to Mr. Rollins, whose term ex- 
pired on March 4th last. (It had been proposed to elect also the successor to Mr. 
Blair, whose term expires in March, 1885.) The vote to this effect was made up 
partly of Republicans, who are now opposing Mr. Rollins’s re-election, and partly of 
Democrats. Balloting began on Tuesday, the 19th, for the one Senator; but there was 
no choice on that day or Wednesday, and the prospect is that there will be a prolonged 
contest. Mr. Rollins has the endorsement of a caucus, but about ninety Republican 
members decline to support him. 


—tThe Senate of Massachusetts on Wednesday by a vote of 21 to 11 refused to 
memorialize Congress for a female suffrage amendment to the Federal Constitution. 


—aA convention to prepare a platform for the organization of South Dakota as 
a State met on Tuesday at Huron, in that Territory. Four hundred delegates were 
present. Barney Caulfield, of the Black Hills, was elected chairman. 


—E. L. Stewart,an aéronaut, ascended from Fayette, Missouri, on Monday, in a 
hot-air balloon. The balloon burst when it had reached a height of about two thou- 
sand feet, and the unfortunate aéronaut was plunged into Bonne Femme Creek. His 
body was soon afterwards recovered. 


—Herr von Bennigsen, replying to an address presented to him by the Hanoverian 
members of the Reichstag, said he had resigned from Parliament because he was con- 
vinced that his conciliatory policy had now no chance of success. He could only hope 
that opinion would change. 





—At a conference between Commissioner Price and Secretary Teller yesterday, it 
was virtually decided that the Indian children captured by General Crook should be 
sent to school. The women as well as the men will probably be held as prisoners of, 
war. General Crook has telegraphed the War Department, advising that the hostiles 
be placed with other Indians on a reservation. 


—tThe regular commencement exercises of Princeton College took place Wednes- 
day, the graduates numbering ninety-seven. Mr. McCosh’s resignation as president 
was unanimously refused by the faculty, and Dr. Murray was made dean. 


—The monument erected at Camden, South Carolina, by the women of Kershaw 
County, in honor of the Confederate dead, was dedicated Wednesday in the presence 
of about eight thousand persons. There was a fine military display. The ceremonies 
consisted of an artillery salute, a dedicatory prayer, the singing of an ode, an oration by 
Senator Hampton, and addresses by Governor Thompson and others. 


—A terrible calamity, involving the death of two hundred and two children, oc- 
curred in the town of Sunderland, in the county of Durham, England, on the evening 
of the 16th inst. An entertainment had been given in Victoria Hall by a conjuror, 
which was attended almost altogether by children, several thousand being in attend- 
ance. The accident occurred at the close of the performance. The body of the hall 
had been cleared of its occupants, when some twelve hundred of the little ones came 
rushing down stairs from the gallery. At the top of the first flight of stairs there was 
a door which opened only twenty inches, and thus only one child was permitted to pass 
through ata time. At this point, while the mass of children were pushing forward, 
some of them fell and were unable to rise, owing to the others crowding on. The 
result was that a great number were pushed down, trampled on, and suffocated. 


—The plan for the consolidation of the internal revenue collection districts in 
accordance with the act passed at the last session of Congress has been virtually agreed 
upon by the President and Secretary of the Treasury. In all except two of the States, 
the reorganization of the service has been “blocked out.” Ohio is understood to be 
one of the States whose service is still under consideration. 


—In Philadelphia, on the 16th inst., Judge Allison over-ruled the motion in arrest 
of judgment and for a new trial in behalf of Major Ellis P. Phipps, convicted of 
forgery. 

—-Sir Stafford Northcote, the British Conservative leader in the House of Commons, 
on the 18th inst. called attention to Mr. John Bright’s speech at Birmingham, and de- 
clared that Mr. Bright’s statement on that occasion that the Conservatives are in 
alliavce with the Irish rebels in thwarting the House from doing work was unfounded, 
and he moved that the utterances of Mr. Bright be declared a breach of privilege. 
After debate, the motion was rejected by a vote of one hundred and fifty-one nays 
against one hundred and seventeen yeas. 


~ —The trial of seventeen members of the Spanish “ Black Hand ” Society, for the 
assassination of a man named Benacoz,a member of the Society who was suspected by 
the chiefs to be ready to turn informer, was concluded on the 18th inst. Seven of the 
prisoners were found guilty, and sentenced to death; eight were sentenced to seven- 
teen years’ imprisonment, and two were acquitted. 


—The Mexican Congress adjourned on the 18th inst. The most important acts 
passed by it were the authorization to the President to settle the national debt, the 
amendment to the Constitution submitted to the States giving the control of mining and 
commercial laws to the Federal Congress, and several railroad grants, the most im- 
portant of which gives a charter with a subvention to the State of Michoacan over the 
route for which the Mexican National Railroad forfeited its charter, after spending large 
sums in construction. : 


o 
—The Chinese Government has issued an edict that the telegraph lines from 
Woosung to Shanghai, and from Amoy to Hoihan, shall be built by the Chinese alone. 
The great northern line will only connect up toa point contiguous to the outside 


ports. 
—The American rifle team which is to take part in the international rifle match at 
Wimbledon sailed from New York on the roth inst., on the “ Alaska,” for Liverpool. 


—The supreme court of the province of Quebec has decided that the local stamp 
act is unconstitutional. This will cause an annual loss of thirty thousand dollars reve- 
nue to the Provincial Government. 


—Governor Butler has accepted the invitation of the president and fellows of Har- 
vard College to be present at the commencement exercises. He has ordered the Na- 
tional Lancers to escort him. 


—The thirty-sixth session of the American Institute of Homceopathy opened on the 
19th inst., at Niagara Falls. The president, B. W. James, of Philadelphia, delivered 
the annual acdress. 


—At the opening of the orphans’ court of Philadelphia on the 19th inst., the oath 
was administered to Mrs. Carrie Burnham Kilgore, upon taking which she was ad- 
mitted to practice. It is said that this is the first instance in Pennsylvania in which a 
woman has been admitted to the bar. 


—An encounter took place at Morrope, Peru, on May 30th, between two hundred 
Prefectorial troops and three hundred Montaneros, a large number of whom were un- 
armed. The fight lasted five hours. The Prefectorial troops were victorious. The 
Montaneros lost two officers and twenty-five men. On the Prefectorial side there were 
fourteen killed, including Major Correa. The Montaneros are being pursued. 


—The Central Labor Union of New York at a meeting on the 17th inst. resolved 
“that all workingmen be requested to refuse to take trade dollars in payment for their 
labor.” 


—The bodies of two women—Mrs. Bertha Bechen and Mrs. Cornelia Wallberg,— 
were cremated at Washington, Penna., on the 16th inst. Twenty bodies have now 
been cremated at the Washington furnace, nine of them, including the two mentioned 
above, being from New York, and most of them being those of Germans. 


—President Grévy is opposed to taking extreme measures against Annam, as he 
does not wish to alienate the sympathy of England and America. Prime Minister 
Ferry, on the contrary, is in favor of an energetic course. 


—At Plymouth, Massachusetts, on the 18th inst., the suit of George W. Humphreys 
against the Old Colony Railroad for fifty thousand dollars damages, for injuries caused 
by the abrupt stoppage of a train, resulted in a verdict for ten thousand dollars. 


—Arthur H. Blaney, cashier and head book-keeper of the Massachusetts Loan and 
Trust Company, is under arrest for stealing forty-four thousand dollars of the Company’s 
funds. He has confessed the crime, and states the cause to be mining and other stock 
speculations. He is only thirty years old, 
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—The Railway Exposition in Chicago will close on the 23d inst. It was visited on 
Saturday last by thirty thousand persons. 


—Twenty-one suits have thus far been begun against the trustees of the Brooklyn 
bridge by relatives of the victims of the disaster on Decoration Day, and the claims 
for damages aggregate about two hundred thousand dollars. 


—Rt. Rev. Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, South Africa, died on the 2oth inst., aged 
seventy years. George Brydges Rodney, the oldest lawyer of Delaware, died in 
New Castle on the 17th inst., aged eghty one years. He practised law for fifty-seven 
years, and was twice elected to Congress by the Whigs. The Most Rev. James F. 
Wood, D.D., Archbishop of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Philadelphia, died in 
this city on 2oth inst., in the seventieth year of his age. The Catholic Archbishop 
of Oregon, the Most Rev. Francis N. Blanchet, is dead at the age of 88. Gen- 
eral Charles Ewing, of Washington, brother-in-law of General W. T. Sherman, and son 
of the late Hon. Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, died on Wednesday, aged forty-five years. 




















DRIFT. 


—El] Paso, the quaint old Mexican city, is perhaps the best example in America of 
a city governed by the priesthood. It is also the worst governed. The celebrated 
Santa Eulalia Mines, which are on its outskirts, have always been owned by the 
Church; and the magnificent cathedral in the centre of the grand plaza was built 
entirely by the income from these mines. More than three million dollars have been 
taken out of it; but the methods of extracting the precious metal were so clumsy that 
the discarded slag, of which there are immense quantities, will yield from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars a ton. Some enterprising Americans have bought up all this slag, 
and will resmelet it. 


—In Catholic and Protestant countries, the year 1900 will not be a leap-year, they 
all having adopted the Gregorian calendar. In countries where the Greek Church is 
established (Russia and Greece), the old Julian calendar still holds, and those countries 
will count it a leap-year. After February, 1900, therefore, the difference between the 
two calendars, which is now twelve days, will become thirteen days, and will remain so 
until 21c0, the year 2000 being a leap-year in both the Julian and Gregorian calendars, 
The rule for leap-year may be thus stated according to the Gregorian calendar, which 
differs from the Julian only in a special treatment of the century years: All years whose 
index-number (1883 is the index-number of the present year,) is divisible by four are 
leap-years, unless (1) their index-number is divisible by one hundred (century years). 
In that case they are not leap-years, unless (2) their index-number is divisible by four 
hundred, in which case they are leap-years. Thus, 1700, 1800, 1900 and 2100 are not 
leap-years, while 1600, 2000 and 2400 are. 


—Amorg other exhibitions in Paris, is one to open soon in the Tuileries garden— 
an exhibition of insects, —that is expected to be particularly interesting. A Paris letter 
says: ‘Sir Charles Stewart’s collection of bugs will include no less than eighty-three 
varieties. The collection of Baron Roy des Essarts, who has gone all over the world 
in search of different kinds of fleas, will be on exhibition. He picked up nineteen sorts 
at Constantinople alone, and ten at Rome and Naples. He regards his museum as the 
most valuable in the world. Professor Werthemberg, a German naturalist, sends a col- 
lection of coleoptera for which he has refused fifteen thousand francs. The Mugendorf 
collection is said to have a market value of upward of one million francs. It possesses 
a Java fire-fly which alone cost seventy-five hundred francs. Herr Scapalletrini, 
of Vienna, was to have sent his late uncle’s museum. The person who collected the 
insects which it contains had a passion for gathering venomous insects. He died this 
year of the sting of a gad-fly.” 


—At the annual meeting in London recently of tlfe Tonic Sol-Fa College, the report 
of the secretary, Mr. R. Griffiths, showed that the movement had progressed very 
satisfactorily during the last year. By way of illustrating the spread of the sol-fa 
method, it was said that in 1853 the number of learners was about two thousand, 
whereas at the present time there are over five thousand teachers and a mass of pupils 
roughly estimated at five hundred thousand. There is, indeed, every reason for those 
who are interested in the new notation to feel satisfied with the position of affairs 
For a considerable time, the movement had to struggle against opposition of every 
kind, and if ridicule and invective had power to kill it would have long ago ceased to 
exist, though perchance dying hard because of the zeal of its promoters. But John 
Curwen and those who were first associated with him have been gathered to their rest, 
and the sol-fa-ists are now a power in the musical world, receiving official recognition 
by the side of their rivals in elementary musical training. 


—There has been a strong movement in favor of dividing the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Pennsylvania into two. Bishop Howe has been opposed to this, preferring 
the election of an assistant bishop and offering to relinquish part of his salary in favor 
of such an assistant. At the convention which has just been in session at Reading, the 
proposition to divide the diocese was defeated by one clerical vote. An allowance of 
fifteen hundred dollars was voted to Bishup Howe to enable him to avail himself of 
such help as he may need. There has been of late years so much dividing of large 
dioceses into smaller ones that there is a fear of lowering the dignity of the episcopate, 
if such division is allowed to go on. There are a great many Episcopal clergymen 
who desire to be bishops, and whose chances are the greater in proportion as diuceses 
are multiplied. But when dioceses are cut into sections comprising only a few coun- 
ties the importance of the position of bishop becomes so small as to be hardly worth 
seeking. 


—Some interesting statistics bearing on capital punishment have been published in 
Berlin. Between the years 1864 and 1868, two hundred and eighteen persons were 
condemned in Germany to decapitation, and of these twenty-six only were executed. 
Between 1868 and 1878, no fewer than four hundred and twenty-eight were con- 
demned, but in no case was the sentence carried out. In the year 1878, however, 
Hédel was executed for his attempt on the Emperor, but in 1879 and 1880 there were 
no executions, Since 1881, there have been only three. The German executioner is 
named Krantz, and he has four assistants, who are also paid by the State. It is their 
duty to divest the culprit of his outer clothing, and then to bind him with leather 
thongs to the block. It is said to be a boast with Krantz that he wields his axe so 
cleverly that he always severs the head from the body at the first stroke. 


—The opinions of the heir to the thrones of Prussia and Germany, where the per- 
sonal predilections of the sovereign are still of such vast importance, remain shrouded 
in such mystery that the smallest indication with regard to them is sure to be eagerly 
caught up. A peculiar interest, therefore, attaches to the announcement that the 
Crown and Crown Princess have gone out of their way to express their respect for the 
memory of Schultze-Delitzsch, and their sympathy with the work to which he devoted 
his life. Schultze-Delitzsch was above all a philanthropist and a social reformer ; but he 
was also a politician, and there was a very close connection between his political views 





and the schemes which he favored and promoted for improving the condition of the 
working classes. What these political views were, nobody needs to be reminded. 
Schultze-Delitzsch was a peculiarly strong and consistent Liberal—nay, Kadical,—of 
the old school, intensely jealous of individual freedom, detesting bureaucratic influence, 
believing exclusively in the principle of self-help. That is not the sort of man whom 
Prussian royalty—not even Frederick William LV. in his most gushing moments,—has 
hitherto delighted to honor. 


—The following statistics of the yield of precious metals in the United States in 1882 
are taken from the special report of Mr. Burchard, Director of the Mint. ‘The whole 
amount was: Gold, $32,500,000; silver, $46,800,000; total, $79,300,000. This is a 
decline of $2,200,000 in gold and an increase of $3,800,000 in silver. Of the bullion 
produced, $30,964,958 of gold and $31,400.792 of silver were deposited in the mints 
and assay offices for coinage. Over fifteen million dollars of silver were exported. This 
crop of the precious metal is harvested in seventeen States and Territories, among 
which are several which we do not generally think of as mining States. Thus, South 
Carolina is credited with $25,000 of gold, Virginia $15,000, Georgia $250,000, North 
Carolina $190,000, and Alaska $150,0co. The chief sources of gold are Nevada, Mon- 
tana, Dakota and Colorado, with from $2,000,000 to $3,0c0,000 each, and California, 
which produces half of the whole quantity, or $16,800,000. Silver comes mainly 
from Utah, $6,800,000; Nevada, $6,750,000; Arizona, $7,500,c00; and Colorado, 
$16,500,000. 


—An estimate has recently been made in Chicago of the amount of money spent 
for liquor. The /nter-Ocean computes that the receipts of the saloons of that city 
amount to $32,082,750 in a year, and that in Illinois about $60,000,000 are annually 
consumed in buying liquors. This is at the rate of twenty dollars fer capita, and as 
the people of Illinois are not especially bibulous the conclusion is that the same ratio 
holds good throughout the country. It would be hard to accept this computation, if it 
were not for the internal revenue statistics which show that in the year ending June 
30th, 1882, there was paid to the Government tax on 72,000,000 gallons of spirituous 
liquors and 527,000,000 gallons of fermented liquors, which it is calculated cost the 
consumers no less than $930,000,000. This is $18.60 fer capita for the entire popula- 
tion. To spend this sum in a year, a man would only have to spend a little over five 
centsa day. But when we remember that those who drink have to make up for those 
who do not, including women and children, the figures become startling. They are 
still more so when in addition to the idleness, incapacity and vice which accompany 
excessive liquor-drinking we contemplate the gross expenditure in doulars and cents. 
Of the thousand millions spent in drink, not lessthan eight-tenths mean a proportionate 
denial of some more rational comfort, either in food, clothing, or intellectual enjoyment. 


—A new snake, called the Echis carinata, which is the first specimen of its race 
seen in England, and of which we have no specimen here, is attracting crowds to the 
Regent’s Park, London, and dividing sensation with Oscar Wilde in his new sheared 
and common-sense form. It is one and a half feet long, and the color is dingy gray. 
It is the deadliest of created things; for it carries in its tiny head the secret of destroy- 
ing life with the sudden rapidity of lightning and the concentrated agony of all poisons. 
This king of the asps is more dangerous than the cobra or the korait; for it does not 
turn and run like the one or flash into concealment like the other, but with fearless 
pluck gives fight and pits its eighteen inches of length against any comer. Astroke of 
a stick will break it in two, or a stone will smash it; but such is its venomous malignity 
that it will challenge attack by every device in its power, staking its own life on the 
mere chance of its adversary coming within the little circle of its reach. At most, the 
radius of that circle is twelve inches, but within it at any time lies certain death, and in 
the bare hope of hand or foot trespassing within its reach the £czs throws its body 
into a figure of-eight coil, and attracting attention by rubbing its loops together, which 
from the roughness of the scales (hence the epithet, carizata,) make a rustling sound, 
erects its head in the centre and awaits attack. No one having once encountered this 
terrible little creature can ever forget its truculent aspect when aroused,—its eagerly 
aggressive air, - its restless coils, which, in constant motion one over another and 
rustling ominously all the time, bring it nearer and nearer to the object of its fury,—its 
eye, malignant even beyond those of other vipers,—and then the inconceivable rapidity 
of its stroke. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, June 21. 

HERE has been during the past three or four days a decided limp in the upward 

movement of stocks, and a reactionary movement of some force was developed 
on the announcement of the break down of Chicago speculators in lard and other pro- 
duce. The effect is partially shown in the quotations below, which are mostly lower 
than those of last week; but it is only partially exhibited, because there had been a 
rising market and higher prices immediately after the quotations of June 13th. The 
effect of the Chicago flurry in breaking down inflated and speculative quotations for 
produce will be beneficial to the export trade, and an advantage, rather than an injury, 
to general business. The crop reports from the West continue about as heretofore, 
though there has been complaint in some sections of cold and wet weather retarding 
the growth of corn. The collapse in Chicago speculation has affected the price of 
wheat, and the quotations of No. 2 red were about three cents lower yesterday than on 
the 13th. That the opinion of the dealers in grain inclines, however, to higher prices 
for the crop of this year, is shown by the quotations of wheat for future delivery, which 
yesterday in New York were as follows: June, 1.171%4; July, 1.183 ; August, 1.21; 
September, 1.23%; October, 1.251%; November, 1.271%. 

England is feeling the effect of the depression in the iron trade the same as the 
United States. The total number of puddling furnaces in operation at the end of 1882 
in the United Kingdom was 4,369, being 814 less than in the preceding year. 

The Bureau of Statistics has published its report of the exports for May of bread- 
stuffs and provisions, tallow and dairy products. The breadstuffs movement was to 
the value of $11,675,939, against $12,465,318 for the preceding month of April, and 
against $10,110,925 and $19,804,618 respectively for the months of May of 1882 and 
1881. Of provisions, etc., the exports in May amounted to $6,265,415, against 
$7,486,716 for the preceding month of April, and against $6,155,015 and $9,092,642 
respectively for the months of May, 1882 and 1881. 

The New York bank statement of Saturday, the 16th inst., disclosed very unim- 
portant changes during the week, the surplus reserve being reduced only $287,125 and 
remaining at over eight and a quarter millions. 
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The Philadelphia banks on the 16th had $5,502,000 loaned in New York. Their 
statement, as compared with that of the previous week, showed an increase in the item 
of loans of $400,831, in reserve of $112,278, in due from banks of $629,534, in due to 


banks of $593,409, and in deposits of $7,229,347. 


of national bank notes of $96,387, and in circulation of $45,167. 


There was a decrease in the item 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 


York market, yesterday, compared with those of a week 


Central Pacific, 

Canada Southern, . ‘ 
Denver and Rio Grande, . 
Delaware and Hudson, 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
Erie, : 

Lake Shore, 

Louisville and Nashville, . F 
Michigan Central, 

Missouri Pacific, 
Northwestern, common, 
New York Central, 
Ontario and Western, 
Omaha, : 
Pacific Mail, 

St. Paul, 

Texas Pacific, . 

Union Pacific, . 

Wabash, 

Wabash, preferred, 
Western Union, 


ago: 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Pennsylvania Railroad, . 

Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 

Lehigh Valley Railroad, 

Northern Pacific, common, 

Northern Pacific, preferred, 

Northern Central Railroad, 

Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, 

United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, 

New Jersey Central, 


June 20. June 13. 
747% 763% 
65% 67% 
40% 47% 

109% 109% 

127% 129% 
37% 8 

110% 112% 
51 534 
96 98 

101% 105% 

131% > 135% 

119% 124% 
26% 27% 
46 47% 
41% 43 

103% 105 
37% 39 
94% 96% 
29 % 28 56 
44% 45% 
86% 87% 
June 20. June 13. 
59 59% 
28% 30% 
44% 45% 
69% 67% 
51% 52% 
a go 

bid 57% 
oe 14% 


B 
21% 
854 


bid 66% bid 

bid 192 _ bid 
18% bid 
88 





The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila- 
delphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, . : : 103% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . = F 4 112% 113 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, .. : ‘ : 1123 113 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . : ‘ : 1187 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : : : ° 119% 120 
United States 3s, registered, : : : ‘ - 103% 104 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . ‘ / : 127 
United States currency 6s, 1896, - : ‘ ‘ 128 
United States currency 6s, 1897, : , - 129 
United States currency 6s, 1898, P . P ; 130 


United States currency 6s, 1899, 2 p ‘ - 131 


The Philadelphia Ledger of this date says: “The money market is unchanged, 
with abundant supplies and easy rates. In this city, call loans are quoted at thrée and 
four per cent., and good commercial paper at four and five per cent. In New York, 
commercial paper is in good supply. Thes quotations are: Sixty to ninety days’ 
endorsed bills receivable, four and five per cent.; four months’ acceptances, five and 
five and a half per cent.; and good single names, having four to six months to run, 
five and a half and six per cent. Yesterday, in New York, call money loaned at two 
and a half and three per cent. all day.” 

The president of the Indianapolis chamber of commerce estimates the wheat crop 
of Minnescta at forty million bushels, and that of Dakota at twenty million. 

William Sims, the Secretary of the Kansas Board of Agriculture, estimates the 
yield of wheat in that State this year as 23,601,574 bushels,—12,133,252 below last 
year. Mr. Sims thinks that the coming crop throughout the country will show a reduc- 
tion of twenty-three per cent. from last year. 

In Chicago, on Saturday, the firm of McGeogh, Everingham & Co., which had 
been engaged in a large speculation in lard, failed with liabilities estimated at one 
million dollars. Several smaller firms were carried down by the wreck. On Tuesday, 
in New York, the firm of R. H. Parks & Co., of New York, brokers, failed, and the 
suspension of M. S. Nichols & Co., of Chicago, with whom they had been connected 
in produce “deals,” was also announced. On Wednesday, one or two further failures 
of lard speculators occurred in Chicago, and it was announced that Messrs. Parks & 
Co. had settled and resumed business. 





WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH “TO GO AS IT CAME,” YOU ARE OFTEN SOWING THE 
seeds of consumption. Better try at once Dr. Jayne’s Expeciorant, a sure cure for all 
coughs and colds. 








WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 


Stationers, Steam- Power 








Blank-Book Manufacturers, 


509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers, 





KUNKEL & 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. rr and 13 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GRIFFITHS, 





21 & 28 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 





Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Count 


-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth = Garden 
Seeds. Landreth's Rural Kegister ‘and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
9 German, free to all applicants 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as EF xecutor, ‘Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructit le vaults. 
EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


DIRECTORS. 


Benyamin B. Comreys. 
AuGustus HEATON: 
Daniet Hapvock, Jr. 
Epwarp Y,. TOWNSEND. 


. LtvinGston ERRINGER. 
. P. McCuLraGu, 
James L. CLAGHORN, 


Hon, WiitraM A. PorTER. 


WILLIAM L, DUBOIS, 


Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 











Sec’y and Treasurer. &c., &c., &c, 


A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





on M. AERTSEN. 
ANIEL B. CuMMINS. 
Wicuram S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Reep. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED anp MADE to ORDER. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE 


REMINGTON TYPE WRITER. 


Legibility.—The writing of this 
machine is fully as legible as print. The 
vexatious mi-takes, annoyances and waste 
of time incident to illegible pen writing 
are therefore avoided. 

Rapidity.—The average speed of 
the pen is from twenty to thirty words per 
minute. The average speed of the Type 
Writer is from fifty to seventy-five words 
per minute; and, as any number of copies, 
from two to ten, can be made at the same 
time, it follows that with the Type Writer 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 715 CHESTNUT STREET. 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAILED 
FREE, 


from two to twenty hours’ work can be 
done in one hour. “Time is money.” 
Ease.—As in using the machine one 
can write with one, two or three fingers 
of either hand, and sit in any desired po- 
sition, it is manifest that the drudgery of 
writing with the pen, whereby a single set 
of muscles and a constrained position of 
the body are necessitated,is overcome. 
The Type Writer is a complete safeguard 
against evil results frém close application. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos, 21 and 23 North Tenth St., Philadelpbia. 


HALL'S SAFE AND LOCK CO., 


BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF 


SAFES. 


Dovetailed Bank Works, Vault Fronts, 


COMBINATION AND TIME LOCKS. 
279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


——ALSO,—— 
ST, LOUIS, CLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, 





CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 

BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 

Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 
William Cramp & Sons 


Suip AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS-MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 1881. 


m Sdid JNAUSS 


equal if not a better gas than that furnished by the city gas compa- 
nies, and at one-third the cost charged by them. Price of machine 
rated to supply ten lghts, $35; twenty-five lights, $85; and all 
other sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
111 N. FOURTH STREET, ABOVE ARCH. 


N. B.—Wanted, a live agent in every town and city in the 
United States to handle my goods. A permanent, legitimate, hand- 
somely-paying business can be built up on the above-named goods, 
in connection with others not mentioned here, For further informa- 
tion, send 3-cent stamp, 





M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





Wasuincton Hotet, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
Chestnut Street, above Seventh, PHILADELPHIA. 
RA TES, $2. 50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Kroonan, J. E. BircHine tr. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of Rooms, 





1233 MARKET ST. 'e) 
PHILADA. r 


XO ® ENS 
AO mens 


10 lene -) \ci ae ayaa -Wmelclel = Sc: 





BUY J. W. & CO. CLOTHING. 


Because it has the style. 
Because it has the fit. 
Because it is not old stock. 
Because it is not wholesale stock. 
Because it is exchangeable. 
Because it is returnable. 
Because it is well made. 
Because it is thoroughly good. 
Because it is fair-priced. 
This always stands. If same quality and make is cheaper anywhere 
else, bring ours back, and take the cash. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


MEN’s AND Boys’ TAIL@RS AND CLOTHIERS. 


818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 





WM. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, resident. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Superintendent. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treasurer, 


OrricE: No. 28 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Post-Office Box 2353: 


Works: Washington Avenue and 23d St., Philadelphia, 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wharton Safety Railroad Switch, with Main Track Unbroken. 
Wharton Split Switch, with Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 
Wharton Spring Fr Og, Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 
Wharton Stiff Fr Og, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
Whartan Patent Cr ossings, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, JOHNSTON'S PATENT, 


—AND— 


GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 





The use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main track, thus making 
travel absolutely safe from accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un-. 
questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 


The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such roads as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, Central Pacific Railroad, &c. 








